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THE SAN SABA COLONIZATION COMPANY 
R. L. BIrsELE 


The San Saba Colonization Company was an episode in the story 
of German immigration to Texas. In the spring of 1839 a num- 
ber of men organized the San Saba Company at Houston, Texas. 
It appears that this company was originally a private undertaking 
which was interested primarily in the exploration of and in the 
locating of land in the San Saba country, and secondarily in profits 
which might be secured from trade and from the recapture of 
horses and other property stolen by the Indians. It was very active 
from about April until the middle of August, 1839, and then it 
seems to have lapsed into inactivity. One undated document, a 
trial balance to which reference will be made below, indicates that 
its affairs were wound up and that the company was disbanded. In 
the spring of 1843 its name was revived by Henry Francis Fisher, 
one of its former officials, and Burchard Miller, and changed into 
that of the San Saba Colonization Company. Because the company 
had this two-fold aspect I shall discuss, first, its interest in explora- 
tion and surveying and, second, its interest in colonization. 

The earliest mention of the San Saba Company appears in the 
following letter to President Mirabeau B. Lamar. The letter 
read : 

Dear Sir: In compliance with a Resolution unanimously adopted 
at a meeting of the San Saba Company, I have the pleasure of 
conveying to you their hearty thanks for the Kindness you have 
manifested toward the Company, so decidedly evidencing your ap- 
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proval of their object. Though fully convinced ourselves of the 
feasibility of the plan contemplated, and buoyed up by the bright 
anticipations of success—still, Sir, your approval, and aid, has 
given an additional impetus to exertions. 

Your further Kindness in promising an extension to them, of 
such “facilities as the armory can furnish,” I assume is justly ap- 
preciated by the Company. 

Allow me Sir, individually, and in the name of the stockholders, 
with sentiments of the highest respect, 

I am your M. obt. Servt 
W. H. Grimes, Secretary.' 


It is to be regretted that a copy of the letter by President Lamar, 
in which he gave his approval and in which he offered or promised 
such “facilities as the armory can furnish,” was not kept. It seems 
clear that President Lamar had a high regard for the San Saba 
Company. The Grimes letter shows that the company had already 
passed the stage of organization. Indeed, the company really made 
great efforts and spent a considerable sum of money, upwards of 
six thousand dollars, in June, July and August in preparation for 
its work, as will be noted below. 

In its civilian organization the San Saba Company had a presi- 
dent, a board of directors, a secretary, a treasurer, and some stock- 
holders. The names of the president and directors are not revealed 
in the available records, but W. H. Grimes served as secretary and 
Henry Francis Fisher as treasurer.*, At one time Henry F. Byrne 


iThis letter is found in the Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, a 
collection in the possession of the Texas State Library. In the published 
volumes of these papers the name of W. H. Grimes is printed as W. H. G. 
Winn. I have examined the signature in the original and have reached 
the conclusion that it was that of W. H. Grimes. Miss Harriet Smither, 
archivist of the Texas State Library, who also examined the signature, 
agrees with me in my conclusion. This letter is No. 1246 in the collection. 

2The University of Texas possesses a collection of manuscripts known as 
the Henry Francis Fisher Papers. This collection contains a number of 
bills for goods purchased by the San Saba Company and for services per- 
formed by it. ‘These bills were kept for record by the treasurer of the 
company, Henry Francis Fisher, after they had been receipted by the per- 
sons presenting them. The name of Henry Francis Fisher appears on Ac- 
count No. 47 as acting treasurer, and on Account No. 79 as treasurer. 
These accounts were numbered, the last in the list on record being No. 81. 
On one of the documents in this collection Fisher indicated that there was 
an account numbered 86. Four of the accounts were marked by the letters 
C, D, E, and F, and three were neither numbered nor marked with a letter. 
Later references to these accounts will be made as Accounts in Henry Fran- 
cis Fisher Papers, while other documents in this collection will be referred 
to briefly as Henry Francis Fisher Papers. 
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was acting secretary. Such men as A. Briscoe, Asa Brigham, Clin- 
ton Harris, Francis Moore, editor and joint owner of the Telegraph 
and Texas Register and of The Morning Star, W. H. Grimes, Rob- 
ert Barr, J. L. Davis, William G. Cooke, collector of customs at the 
port of Galveston, Thomas G. Western, George W. Hockley, Secre- 
tary of War under President Lamar, and Hugh McLeod, were stock- 
holders of the company, as an undated trial balance in the hand- 
writing of Henry Francis Fisher reveals.* 

The San Saba Company advertised its stock in the Houston 


newspapers on May 21 and 22, 1839, as follows: 


The books of the San Saba Company are now open for subscrip- 
tion at the office of the Company, in Cruger and Moore’s buildings. 
The books shall only remain oper for twenty days. 

By order of the President and Directors, 

Henry F. Byrne(s), Acting Sec’y.* 


On the following day the advertisement was changed to read 
that the subscriptions would be taken at the secretary’s office over 
Kesler’s Arcade, and was signed by W. H. Grimes as secretary.° 

For its actual work of exploration and surveying the company 
accepted volunteers and organized them on a military basis. J. L. 
Davis was captain commanding the San Saba Company and ordered 
the payment of the accounts against it. A. H. Moore was first 
lieutenant and recruiting officer, and T. H. Spooner was quarter- 
master. Dr. Fletcher Dorey served the company as physician and 
bought the medicines for the expedition and attested their delivery 
to him.’ W. H. Grimes, who was mentioned above as secretary of 


3Henry Francis Fisher Papers. 

4The Morning Star, May 21, 1839, p. 3, col. 3; Telegraph and Texas Reg- 
ister, May 22, 1839, p. 3, col. 5. 

5The Morning Star, May 23, 1839, p. 3, col. 1. Kesler’s Arcade was a 
resort about two miles out of Houston, where those craving pleasure could 
satisfy their desires. Henry Kesler, the owner of the place, had a garden 
there in which he raised a variety of corn which grew to a height of nine 
feet, with several ears on each stalk. Kesler was also interested in raising 
mulberry trees (Morus multicaulis). (Ibid., June 18, 1839, p. 2, col. 1.) 
Kesler served as treasurer of the Buffalo Bayou Company, which had been 
formed in the interest of clearing out the bayou to make it navigable for 
ships coming up from the Gulf of Mexico. (Telegraph and Texas Regis- 
ter, March 27, 1839, p. 3, col. 3.) He was also a member of the city council 
of Houston. (Jbid., May 22, 1839, p. 3, col. 5.) 

6Accounts in Henry Francis Fisher Papers. J. L. Davis is called an 
“experienced officer” and an “excellent Artillery officer” in a letter by W. 
Jefferson Jones to President Lamar. (See Jones to Lamar, Camp Austin, 
near the Mountains, April 24, 1889. Lamar Papers, II, No. 1222, p. 543.) 
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the company, served as adjutant.” A Dr. Woodruff seems to have 
been connected with the company in some way, at least the com- 
pany bore an expense of $65.00 for a coffin for him, his death havy- 
ing occurred on either June 26 or 27, 1839. Dr. Woodruff was 
buried with military honors on June 28, this service being per- 
formed by the Milam Guards under command of Captain Daniels. 
The San Saba Company thanked the Milam Guards for the per- 
formance of the military honors.* The military company could 
not have been very large, because the expenses for soldiers’ pay 
amounted to only $198.05. The pay for services was at the rate of 
$8.00 per month. At $2.00 per week this sum of $198.05 would 
have sufficed for a company of eleven men, each serving an average 
of nine weeks.® 

Just what the objects of the San Saba Company were it is not 
easy to determine, since no copy of its constitution is at present 
available. That the company had a constitution is evidenced by an 
item of $90.00 for 250 copies of the constitution in the printing 
bill of Cruger and Moore in the total amount of $281.00.1° In the 
absence of a copy of the constitution, we may glean something of 
the objects of the company from reading the following item: 


To San Saba Volunteers 


Some delay has unavoidably arisen in the equipment of the forces 
now about to move westward. The means of transportation, how- 


7Telegraph and Texas Register, June 19, 1839, p. 3, col. 4; The Morning 
Star, June 20, 1839, p. 3, col. 1. Captain Poe and Captain Gibbons are 
also mentioned in this reference, but it is not made clear anywhere what 
these officers had to do or what, indeed, they could have had to do with a 
company as small as the San Saba Company apparently was on its mili- 
tary side. Henry Francis Fisher referred to Captain Poe as Colonel Poe 
in his directions for making the trial balance for the San Saba Company. 

8Account No. 28 in Henry Francis Fisher Papers shows a bill by L. H. 
Blannerhassett in the amount of $65.00 for making, covering and lining a 
coffin for Dr. Woodruff. The resolution of thanks to the Milam Guards 
appeared in The Morning Star, July 3, 1839, p. 3, col. 1. 

The item of $198.05 for soldiers’ pay is listed in the trial balance al- 
ready referred to. Account No. 76 shows that Valentin Gassner received 
$10.00 for five weeks’ service at the rate of $8.00 per month. The ac- 
counts of the cor:pany reveal the names of only three soldiers—De Janory, 
Cornelius O. Connor, and Valentin Gassner. 

10Accounts in Henry Francis Fisher Papers. Cruger and Moore’s bill 
is one of three accounts with the San Saba Company which are neither 
numbered nor marked with a letter. The bill also lists the printing of 1000 
stock certificates for $110.00 and of officers’ commissions for $25.00, while 
50 handbills were printed for $15.00. 
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ever, are now nearly complete—and the purchase of ammunition 
which was at first attended with unforeseen difficulty, arising from 
scarcity, will be complete in a few days. 

The terms offered by the Company are unusually liberal. 

A surveyor is attached to the expedition, and the quantity of 
land to be located is fixed at 220,000 acres, as the lowest limit, 
which will be increased to any amount justified by the zeal and 
success of those charged with the execution of the plans proposed. 

All accidental profits arising from trade, captures, etc., will be 
shared equally by volunteers and stock holders. And certificates 
setting forth the above terms, will be furnished to the troops pre- 
vious to their departure. 

It is hoped there may be none but worthy applicants for the few 
remaining vacancies, and that those already on the list who have not 
fully resolved to submit cheerfully to those essential points of subor- 
dination and discipline ever requisite to safety and success, are 
invited to withdraw their names from the roil. 

Those who have equipped themselves will proceed forthwith to 
the Camp, near Dr. Rose’s, on Bray’s Bayou. 

For all necessary information, apply to Captain Poe, Captain 
Gibbons, or 

W. H. Grimes, Adjutant.™ 


From this call to volunteers some of the objects of the company 
can be seen. A minimum block of 220,000 acres of land was to be 
located. Only “the zeal and success of those charged with the 
execution of the plans proposed” would determine, however, the 
maximum amount of land to be located. The company expected 
“accidental profits arising from trade, captures, etc.” These profits 
were to attract volunteers, since volunteers and stockholders were 
to share alike in them. The company was desirous of having only 
worthy men for volunteers. About a few of its volunteers it 
seemed to have some doubt of their cheerful submission “‘to those 
essential points of subordination and discipline ever requisite to 
safety and success.” 

The purchases of goods and other expenditures of the San Saba 
Company also throw some light on its objects..* The articles 

117'elegraph and Texas Register, June 19, 1839, p. 3, col. 4. This call 
appeared also in The Morning Star for several days, beginning on June 20. 
W. H. Grimes was mentioned earlier in this paper as one of the officers 
of the company. 

12These expenditures amounted to over $6,000.00 and may have ex- 
ceeded $7,000.00 The unnumbered and lettered accounts of the San Saba 
Company represented an expenditure of $2,830.62. There were at least 86 
numbered accounts. Henry Francis Fisher, in giving directions for post- 
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bought included military and surveyors’ supplies, provisions, and 
medicines. They were articles which a group of men would use 
for themselves and their horses and mules in going on an expedition 
into the Indian country for purposes of locating and surveying 
land. These articles, exclusive of medicines and surgical instru- 
ments, included 1 caisson, 57 butcher knives, 1 steel, 77 blankets, 
8 padlocks, 200 awls, 1 screw wrench, 1 gross of fish hooks, 12 
pounds of twine, 9000 percussion caps, 2 barrels of sugar, 3 sacks 


2 


of coffee, 8 mess pans, 6 frying pans, 150 flints, 10 hatchets, 3 
chisels, 20 yards of ticking, 1 box of chocolate, 2 spy glasses, 1 dozen 
assorted files, 4 axes, 1 broadax, 1 hand saw, 2 coils of rope, 2 pocket 
compasses, 12 large sail needles, 1 barrel of crackers, 4 packing 
boxes, 5 sacks of salt, 30 pounds of coffee, 75 pounds of rope, 1 draw- 
ing knife, 30 pounds of Manila rope, 3 pieces of grass rope, 10 horse 
collars, 10 pairs of harness, 4 pairs of trace chains, 6 pairs of stir- 
rup leathers, 6 wagon whips, 47 pounds of bacon, 5 camp kettles, 
18 pint cups, 2 dozen cups, 1 gear complete for four mules, 1 keg 
of tobacco, 2 boxes of milk biscuits (crackers), 1 leather strap for 
a drum, saddler’s tools, and 1 sextant. The medicines and surgical 
instruments included quinine, pills, seidlitz powders, epsom salts, 
various tinctures, gum arabic, camphor, turpentine, blue mass pills, 
cream of tartar, iodine, potassium nitrate, potassium hydroxide, 
borax, oil of mint, oil of cinnamon, court plaster, Kirschwasser, 
alum, calomel, 1 case of surgical instruments, 2 forceps, 1 set of 
keys and claws, and 1 silver spring lancet. The medicines and 
instruments were bought by Dr. Fletcher Dorey. The company 
paid for such services as the repair of wagons and harness, making 
a coffin, recruiting soldiers, the rent of two rooms, soldiers’ serv- 


ing and closing all accounts and for making a trial balance, mentioned 
Account No. 86 for A. Turner in the amount of $15.00. The average 
amount of the numbered accounts is $34.12. Since two of the numbered 
accounts were part payments on one of the unnumbered accounts and an- 
other was for a ioan of $500.00 by W. G. Cooke, I have multiplied the 
average amount by 83, thus getting the total of $2,831.96 for the numbered 
accounts. The grand total under my scheme of figuring was, therefore, 
$5,662.58. In his trial balance Fisher accounted for a total of $6,633.72 
on the debit and for $6,551.72 on the credit side, but posted below these two 
totals the figures of $488.44 and $543.2(?), respectively. In the 38 items 
of the trial balance ten items are omitted. All of this is very indefinite, I 
admit. My figures are nearly $1,000.00 below Fisher’s trial balance fig- 
ures. Figuring by averages is not dependable and Fisher’s trial balance is 
not satisfying. 1 am including these figures in the hope that they may 
illuminate the story in some way. 
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ices, printing, and advertisements. Tl inally the accounts indicate 
the purchase of 2 horses and 1 mule for $220.00, the hire of a horse 
for Dr. Dorey, catching 1 horse aud 1 mule, and hauling a sick man 
from camp to Houston.’* 

At this point the San Saba Company passes out of the picture 
as an exploring and surveying company. When Fisher gave direc- 
tions for making the trial balance and said that all items were to 
be posted in the ledger, that all accounts were to be closed, if pos- 
sible, and that an average loss should be computed, he very likely 
had orders as treasurer to wind up the affairs of the company. 
What bears out this conclusion is that the newspapers of Houston 
did not make any further mention of the San Saba Company until 
the spring of 1843. If the venture had been successful, and had 
been continued, it is to be assumed that Francis Moore, as one of 
the stockholders and editor of both of the Houston newspapers, 
would have printed some news or account of the company. The 
manuscript material of the period does not make any mention of 
the San Saba Company, either. 

My interest in the company here changes to its transformation 
into a colonization company. After a lapse of almost four years 
Henry Francis Fisher, who had been treasurer of the company, 
revived it and its objects, at least in part. He associated himself 
with Burchard Miller and Joseph Baker and secured a colonization 
grant from President Houston on June 7, 1842. Not being able 
to fulfill the terms of this contract, Fisher and Miller got a re- 
newal of it on September 1, 1843. They proposed to introduce 
1000 families of German, Dutch, Swiss, Norwegian, Swedish and 
Danish immigrants. The original contract, and also the renewal 
contract, granted to Fisher and Miller a large tract of land lying 
between the Colorado and Llano rivers and reaching far into west- 
ern Texas.'* It will be seen that this grant included the entire 
San Saba country, a significant fact in this connection. 

Before Fisher and Miller asked for the renewal of their grant 


13Accounts in Henry Francis Fisher Papers. 

14A copy of the original contract is to be found in the Colonization 
Papers of the Republic of Texas, 1829-1842, while the renewal contract may 
be seen in the Colonization Papers, 1843-1845, Texas State Library. The 
boundaries of this grant were as fellows: Beginning at the mouth of the 
Llano, thence running to the source of the southern branch of the Llano, 
thence due south fifty miles, thence due northwest (North 45° West) to 
the Colorado, and with the meanders of this river to the place of beginning. 
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they made preparations for an inspection trip to the country en- 
compassed by it. On May 24, 1843, the Telegraph and Texas Reg- 


ister published the following advertisement : 
San Saba Colonization Company 


Having given notice some time since that a Company was about 
to start for the San Saba for the purpose of exploring that region, 
I deem it my duty as the Agent of the San Saba Colonization Com- 
pany, to state that circumstances have rendered a temporary delay 
in the execution of the object unavoidable. Measures for entering 
into negotiations of amity with the Indians who visit that portion of 
the country being in progress, it has been thought that such a step 
might frustrate the object of the government, and perhaps en- 
danger the lives of the Commissioners. To those who have made 
preparations to accompany us, I return, in the name of the com- 
pany, my sincere thanks, with the assurance that due notice will 
be given when the party will again set out. 

Industry, Austin County, May 13th, 1845. 
Henry F. Fisher, Agent, &c.¥ 


The same paper on the same day reported about the company 
as follows: 


The party of gentlemen who left this city a few weeks since, to 
survey the tract of country on the headwaters of the San Saba, 
are returning without effecting the object of their visit. On arriv- 
ing at Washington they were informed by the President that he 
had recently sent Commissioners to treat with the Indians in that 
section, and he feared the presence of an armed party of whites in 
that region at this juncture would induce the Indians to fear that 
they intended to resume hostilities, and thus the treaty would be 
prevented. Satisfied that these objections were reasonable and just, 
they, with a commendable forbearance, concluded to relinquish 
their expedition, although they had expended a very large sum in 
preparing for it. They intend, however, to make another attempt 
to visit that beautiful section in autumn, as they are desirous to 
examine minutely every portion of the country designated in the 
Colonization grant of the German Association, in order that they 
may furnish information respecting it to the emigrants who may 
be desirous to settle upon it.?® 

The two newspaper notices just quoted showed that by May of 
1843 the idea of colonization had become definitely associated with 

Telegraph and Texas Register, May 24, 1843, p. 3, col. 2. 

9 


16] bid., May 24, 1543, p. 2, col. 5; The Morning Star, May 23, 1843, p. 2, 
col, 1. 
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the San Saba Company. In fact, Fisher speaks of it as the San 
Saba Colonization Company. Both accounts, the second a news- 
paper story based on the first, point out that an expedition would 
be made into the San Saba country in the fall of 1843. The equip- 
ment of the San Saba Company in 1839 was such that what was 
still left could be used by Fisher and Miller in making the neces- 
sary preparations for placing settlers on their grant. It was 
highly desirable for them to find out everything possible about 
their grant, such as the fertility of the soil, the supply of wood 
and water, and the number and disposition of the Indians. 

But the idea of German colonization had also become associated 
with the San Saba Company by May of 1843. Indeed, the news- 
paper account spoke of the “Colonization grant of the German 
Association,” although there was nothing as yet to warrant that 
statement. It is true that a Society or Association of German 
Noblemen had been formed at Biberich on the { early as 
April 20, 1842, for the purpose of purchasing lands in the Republic 
of Texas.17 This Association of German Noblemen, or Adels- 
verein, as it was called in Germany, decided at the time of organi- 
zation to send Prince Victor of Leiningen and Count Joseph of 
Boos-Waldeck, two of its members, to Texas. Prince Leiningen 
returned to Germany in 1843 and advocated colonization in Texas 
on a large scale. Count Boos-Waldeck, who returned to Germany 
in January, 1844, after he had bought the W. H. Jack League in 
Fayette County for seventy-five cents an acre, opposed coloniza- 
tion on a large scale as being too expensive for the association of 
German Noblemen (Adelsverein). The two Houston newspapers 
simply assumed a “colonization grant of the German Association” 
out of two facts, namely, first, that Fisher and Miller had a colo- 
nization contract from the Republic of Texas and, second, that the 
Association of German Noblemen had two representatives, Prince 
Leiningen and Count Boos-Waldeck, in Texas at that time. It 
is very likely that Henry Francis Fisher interested Prince Leinin- 
gen in the Fisher and Miller grant. At any rate, Fisher wanted 
to get some of his settlers from Germany, and Leiningen advo- 
cated German colonization in Texas on a large scale, which would 

17Penniger, Robert, Fest-Ausgabe zum 50-jaehrigen Jubilaewm der 


Gruendung der Stadt Fricdrichsburg, p. 23; Tiling, Moritz, History of 
the German Element in Texas from 1820-1850, pp. 59-60. 
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have been impossible on only a league of land in Fayette County, 
but would have been possibie on the Fisher and Miller grant. 
Count Boos-Waldeck visited Fisher in Houston early in Novem- 
ber, 1843, but the letter which reports the visit does not reveal 
that the subject of German colonization was discussed. How 
Fisher and Count Boos-Waldeck could have avoided such a discus- 
sion I cannot conceive. Count Boos-Waldeck came away from the 
discussion with his mind made up against colonization on a large 
scale, if, indeed, he had not already reached that conclusion be- 
fore his visit to Fisher.*® 

When Henry Francis Fisher saw that he would not be able to 
make the expedition to the San Saba country, he began to look 
about for suitable land elsewhere on which to place the settlers 
whom he hoped to get from Germany. He interested Ernst Kle- 
berg of Bastrop, Texas, to get donations of land near that town. 
Ernst Kleberg replied to Fisher’s proposal in part as follows: 


My efforts to secure donations of land from the land owners of 
this community for those Germans who might come to Texas under 
the auspices of the San Saba Colonization Company before cir- 
cumstances permit the settling of the San Saba country did not 
meet with the success which I was justified to expect. Many, but 
not the majority, are willing to donate land in alternate lots, but 
do not care to assume any obligations while we assume none 
Even among the officials of Bastrop I encountered opposition quite 
unexpectedly, but the opponents are in the minority and I could 
win out if I cared to go ahead. After seeing the vacant land of 
this county I do not consider it worth while to waste any words 
about it. The best land is already in the hands of private owners. 
The part which is vacant and somewhat suited for cultivation con- 
sists of postoak woods, is not first rate, hardly second rate, land, 
, and the settlers would have to dig wells for drinking 
water. 

Under these circumstances I did not consider it desirable to 
accept donations, since it can be in the interest neither of the 
colonization company nor of the settlers to have a few settled here 
widely scattered. . . . I have simply left the matter un- 
touched for the present; it can be taken up again at any time and 


18Theodor Fischer to Henry Francis Fisher, Cassel, Germany, March 17, 
1844, Henry Francis Fisher Papers. Theodor Fischer was Henry Francis 
Fisher’s brother. The difference in the spelling of the family name is ex- 
plained by the fact that Henry Anglicized its spelling. The family had 
originally come from England, as Dr. Rudolf Bonnet of Frankfort on the 
Main has reported to me. 


Lcnlebhaan lett 
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with greater success and with more assurance of success after a 
number of settlers have arrived to take immediate possession of 
land.’® 


To this letter Burchard Miller replied to the effect that Fisher 
regretted that the Bastrop officials had opposed the granting of 
donations, since Fisher had already appointed several agents. If 
three or four residents of Bastrop County could be induced to 
make donations of a few leagues, as Fisher had Miller write, then 
Kleberg was to go ahead. It was Fisher’s desire to send not more 
than thirty to forty families to the Bastrop community. Certainly 
the residents of Bastrop could be made to see that donations on 
these conditions would not jeopardize their interests.*° 

Fisher was also considering the region around Gonzales as a 
suitable place for settling the first immigrants and Lavaca Bay 
as a suitable place for entry into Texas. Evidence of this is seen 
in several letters from which I shall quote. In the last part of 
Kleberg’s letter to Fisher these words occur: 


You have opportunity to settle the immigrants in large num- 
bers on the Guadalupe, a region as fertile and as healthful as that 
of the Colorado. . . . Jam convinced more and more every 
day that your selection of a place for settlement is in every respect 
a happy one. The land between the Brazos and the Colorado and 
between the Colorado and the Guadalupe is undeniably the most 
fertile land of the republic. I have traversed it at different times 
and have found that from the mouths of these rivers for 150 miles 
inland every foot of it is subject to cultivation. Even now, al- 
though we have been subjected to invasions by the Mexicans and 
still more to the fear of invasions, the cultivation of cotton is on an 
annual increase.” 


In a letter to Mr. Kelso of Gonzales, after pointing out that sick- 
ness had prevented him from riding to Lavaca Bay, Fisher wrote: 


I hope and firmly rely on you with regard to the donations of 
land from the citizens of your vicinity. So soon as you have closed 
any contracts and made any agreements, send them down imme- 

19Ernst Kleberg to Henry Francis Fisher, Bastrop, Texas, October 2, 
1843. Henry Francis Fisher Papers. Kleberg’s letter is in German. 

20B. Miller to Ernst Kleberg, Houston, October 22, 1843. Henry Francis 
Fisher Papers. 

21Ernst Kleberg to Henry Francis Fisher, Bastrop, Texas, October 2, 
1843. Henry Francis Fisher Papers. 
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diately, together with a litttle sketch of it, to the care of Ed’ 
Kaufman and Co., Galveston.?? 


To Mr. Vanderlip of Gonzales, Burchard Miller wrote for Fisher: 
“Mr. Henry F. Fisher has returned, but sick, and being strictly 
confined to his bed, he is, of course, unable to go to La Baca, as 


agreed on.””?* 


In reply to Ernst Kleberg, who had suggested the opening of a 
general merchandise store on Lavaca Bay and the importation of 
merchandise from Germany and the United States, Miller wrote: 
“His [meaning Fisher’s] trip to Germany will naturally be post- 
poned for a month or more; but it is still his intention to visit La 
Baca Bay as soon as he is strong again. He will then write you.’”* 


22Fisher to Kelso, Houston, October 4, 1843. Henry Francis Fisher 
Papers. The letter is in Miller’s handwriting. 

23Miller to Vanderlip, Houston, October 17, 1843. Henry Francis Fisher 
Papers. 

24Miller to Kleberg, Houston, October 22, 1843. Henry Francis Fisher 
Papers. 

The articles which Kleberg suggested as being absolutely essential for 
the general merchandise store were: 10,000 yds. heavy wrapping at 20c 
to 24c per yard; 12,000 lbs. rope at 10c to 12c per pound, these two quan- 
tities being enough for baling or wrapping 1800 bales of cottton; 30 to 40 
sacks of Havana and good Brazil coffee at 124¢c to 15¢ per pound; sugar 
to be bought in Texas; 500 lbs. refined sugar at l4c to 15e per pound; 10 
boxes refined white and yellow candies at 35¢ to 40c per pound; 25 to 30 
bbls. flour at $6.50 to $8.50 per barrel; 500 lbs. sperm candles in cases of 
50 Ibs. at 50c to 55¢ per pound; 8,000 lbs. Swedish iron at $130.00 to 
$150.00 per ton, Galveston price; Swedish steel; English cast iron; 25 
kegs of American nails of 4-, 6-, 8- and 10-penny sizes at $8.00 per keg of 
100 Ibs.; 300 Ibs. gunpowder at 50c to 75¢ per pound; 50,000 percussion 
caps; 3 bbls. dried prunes; 3 bbls. dried apples; 5 sacks rice at 8¢ to 9e 
per pound; 30 to 40 bags of shot, assorted, in 25-lb. sacks, at $3.00 per 
sack; 500 Ibs. lead at 8c to 10ce per pound; 20 boxes of English yellow soap, 
50 lbs. to the box, at 9 to 124¢ per pound;1 bale of fine linen Pro Patria 
paper; 1 bale of fine linen letter paper; 20 bbls. American whiskey at 55c 
to 65c per gallon; 10 bbls. Holland gin at $1.25 to $1.50 per gallon; 2 
chests tea, Imperial or Gunpowder, at $1.25 to $1.50 per pound; 2 chests 
Hyson tea, at $1.00 to $1.25 per pound; 20 boxes claret, 12 bottles to the 
box, at $3.00 to $3.50; 10 boxes port, 12 bottles to the box, at $4.50 to 
$5.00; 20 boxes cordials, assorted; 50 prs. trace chains; cigars; 300 lbs. 
starch; 20 jugs linseed oil, 2 gals. to the jug, at $2.00 to $2.50 per gallon; 
20 kegs white lead, 25 lbs. to the keg; 5 bbls. copperas at 8c-9ce per pound; 
100 sacks Liverpool salt, 200 lbs. to the sack, at $3.00 to $3.50 per sack; 
50 lbs. indigo; 100 Ibs. sizing; 100 lbs. rosin; 100 lbs. sulphur; 500 lbs. 
harness leather at 50c to 624¢ per pound; 100 Ibs. black calf leather at 
$1.00 to $1.25 per pound; 100 pounds wool yarn for knitting; 500 lbs. 
rough twist for weaving; 2 doz. corn scythes with handles; 1 doz. grass 
scythes with handles; flax yarn, cotton thread, wooden spools, needles and 
pins, pocket knives, horseshoes and horseshoe nails; 1 bale each of un- 
bleached domestic 3/4, 7/8 and 1 yd. wide; 1 bale bleached domestic, as- 
sorted, 7/8 and 1 yd. wide; 1 bale calicoes, assorted patterns and quality, 
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Fisher kept his friends interested in his colonization plans. On 
November 7, 1842, Max F. Bonzano wrote from New Orleans re- 
questing that Fisher should give him a correct report about his 
colonization grant. On August 19, 1843, Bonzano wrote about his 
medical studies at New Orleans, saying that he was very busy and 
was gradually approaching the goal which he had set for himself. 
He ended with these words: 

The spring of 1845 will bring the reward; let’s see what will 
become of me. Perhaps I shall some day act as a doctor on the 
lands of the San Saba Colonization Company.” 

In order to facilitate his work of procuring German emigrants 
as settlers for his colonization grant Fisher wrote to John Hall, 
acting Secretary of State of the Republic of Texas, as early as May 
8, 1843, that he was preparing to leave for Germany in a short 
while and asked that Hall inform President Houston that he would 
be glad to serve Texas as consul at the port of Bremen. President 
Houston nominated Fisher as Texan consul for the free city of 
Bremen on December 20, 1843.*° The position added to Fisher’s 
prestige abroad and he used it to his advantage in enlisting colo- 
nists. The position also enabled him to interest the Society of 
German Noblemen (Ade/sverein) in the Fisher and Miller colo- 
nization contract. In fact, on May 19, 1844, he associated him- 
self with the Society of German Noblemen, which had changed its 
name to that of Society for the Protection of German [Immigrants 
in Texas, and on June 24, 1844, he sold the Society an interest in 
the Fisher and Miller colonization contract.?* 
color fast if possible; 50 bolts Seotch ginghams; 50 bolts Scotch and Saxon 
cotton and half linen goods; 100 bolts Saxon gauze for mosquito bars; 
10 bolts blue and white striped cotton drill; 25 bolts Bielefeld linen in 
half pieces; cotton sheets, sail cloth, and buttons; 6 packs woolen blan- 
kets, 6 per pack; 10 bolts ordinary black coating; 5 bolts fine black coat- 
ing; 2 bolts Calmack blue; a few bolts of Saxon Marino; 2 bolts each of 
black and blue mixed wool and cotton goods; 2 bolts each of blue and black 
fine broadcloth; and hats with broad brims, 3 to 4 inches wide. 

25M. F. Bonzano to Henry Francis Fisher, New Orleans, November 7, 
1842, and August 19, 1843. Henry Francis Fisher Papers. Bonzano used 
the term quack (Quacksalber) rather than doctor, but I think he was only 
trying to joke. Bonzano later became Fisher’s brother-in-law when Fisher 
married Bonzano’s sister, Mrs. Marie Kesler, the widow of Henry Kesler, 
to whom reference was made earlier in this article. 

26Fisher to Hall, Washington, May 8, 1843. Letters to Department of 
State, Vol. XLII, page 338. Texas State Library. Records Executive De- 
partment, Vol. XL, p. 287. Texas State Library. 


27Jones, Anson, Memoranda and Official Correspondence, pp. 367-368; 
] i PI 
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Fisher sailed from Galveston for Bremen on March 12, 1844, 
on the brig Weser and arrived in Bremen early in May. On May 
10, 1844, he issued at least eight colonization certificates at Bremen. 
A copy of one of these certificates, issued to Thomas Schwab, 
follows: 

This is to certify that Thomas Schwab, a native of Rumbach, 
Cr. Hessen | Kurhessen ?—Electorate of Hesse] in Germany, by 
occupation a Mason, and being a single man over the age of 17 
years is entitled to One hundred and Sixty acres of Land in the 
San Saba Colony by virtue of authority granted to Fisher, Miller 
& Co., and in accordance with the stipulations of a certain Colo- 
nization Contract entered into between the President of the Re- 
public of Texas and the said Fisher, Miller & Co. at Washington, 
September 1, 1843. 

Bremen, May 10, 1844. Henry F. Fisher 

Agent of the S. Saba Col. Comp—** 


Besides the certificate issued to Thomas Schwab, there are cer- 
tificates issued for Valentin Fey (spelled Vey in the certificate), 
Peter Reis, Johannes Schneider, and Johannes Arnold (written 
Arnholt in the certificate), all of Rumbach, for J. A. Koch of 
Eisleben, and for Sebastian Heinrich Cristof Moeschen and Johann 
Valentin Schulmeyer of Manterota, Saxe-Gotha. The last two 
received 320 acres each, since they were married; the other six, 
being single, received only 160 acres. It is very likely that Fisher 
issued other colonization certificates, since the brig Weser, which 
carried the six single men just listed and the two married men, 
with their families, also had on board twenty-seven other single 
men and nine other families.”? 

The issuing of these colonization certificates was the last official 
action performed in the name of the San Saba Colonization Com- 
pany. ‘Ten days later, on May 20, 1844, Fisher wrote to Presi- 
dent Anson Jones from Mayence, Germany, that he had associated 


Penniger, Fest-Ausgabe, p. 26; Tiling, History of the German Element in 
Texas, p. 69. 

For a full discussion of Fisher’s dealings with the Society for the Pro- 
tection of German Immigrants in Texas, see my doctoral dissertation en- 
titled The History of the German Settlements in Texas, 1831-1861, two 
copies of which are on file in the library of the University of Texas. 

28This manuscript is one of eight which I found in the General Land 
Office at Austin, Texas, in one of six large bundles marked “Records of 
the German Emigration Company.” 

29Colonization Papers, 1843-1845. Texas State Library. 
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himself on the day before with the Society for the Protection of 
German Immigrants in Texas, the name which the Society of 
German Noblemen adopted, as was pointed out above, and under 
which it carried on the work of sending settlers to Texas. It 
placed only a few, however, on the Fisher and Miller grant. That 
is another story, and the account of the San Saba Colonization 


Company must, perforce, end here. 
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THE CONSULAR SERVICE OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
TEXAS* 


a. 
ALMA HOWELL BROWN 
I. EsTABLISHMENT OF THE CONSULAR SERVICE 


The consular service of the Republic of Texas was the result, 
not of a well thought out plan fostered by a single strong execu- 
tive, but of a series of suggestions and ideas gathered from various 
sources. This condition might be expected of a newly-organized 
government, which had its birth in revolution and its growth during 
a period of actual or potential warfare when the young Republic 
was striving to win its freedom from Mexico and recognition from 
the world. 

The whole scheme was experimental; there was no strong cen- 
tral government; the entire governmental institution had to be 
worked out as best it might with limited means and leadership 
that had to serve in many capacities ; a new field with ever-changing 
conditions must be explored; there was neither time nor inclination 
to head cautiously and surely; it was easier to change the course 
when a better path was discovered; but always, all things had to 
give precedence to the successful prosecution of the war; and it 
was not strange that the development of the consular service was 
a slow process, characterized by a wavering, hesitant, haphazard 
policy. 

To attain success in her struggle with the Mexican government, 
outside aid for the Texans was imperative. The leaders recog- 
nized this need from the beginning. In his message to the Coun- 


cil, November 11, 1835, Governor Smith said: 


You have to call system out of chaos; to start the wheels of 
government, clogged and impeded as they are by conflicting in- 
terests and discordant material. Without funds; without the muni- 
tions of war; with an army in the field contending against a pow- 


*This paper was presented to the faculty of the Graduate School of the 
University of Texas in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Master of Arts. 
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erful foe; these are the auspices under which we are forced to make 
a beginning. . . . I recommend the employing of agents for 
foreign countries; that they be clothed with special power, and 
that they be sent to different points, with a view of procuring for 
Texas all the aid and assistance that a generous and sympathizing 
world will bestow.* 


This expression was the germ of the consular service. It re- 
sulted in the establishment of agencies in the United States which 
performed all the consular functions, and the recognition of this 
fact brought about the change of title from agents to consuls within 
a year. 

In accordance with the plan outlined by Smith, the convention 
elected a commission composed of Austin, W. H. Wharton and 
Archer to go to the United States for the purpose of enlisting the 
sympathetic and active interest of its citizens.* One of the means 
to be used for the attainment of this object was to appoint respon- 
sible agents in the various important cities to look after the affairs 
of Texas. The first and most important of these agencies was 
established in New Orleans, the chief trading point for Texans. 
The general agent appointed to fill this responsible position was 
William Bryan,* a merchant who had faith enough in the new gov- 
ernment to advance money for purchases made by the Commis- 
sioners and to assume the risk of a continuation of this policy after 
several others had refused the agency.* Bryan’s partner, Edward 
Hall, was made special purchasing agent. Bryan and Hall were 
authorized and instructed to furnish transportation to volunteers: 
vurchase and ship all supplies for the government; charter all 
\ 3sels; correspond regularly with the Commissioners and govern- 
ment; accept drafts when in funds; and keep accurate account of 
all finances.° 

Bryan was exceedingly active in promoting the interests of the 

1Brown, Life of Henry Smith, Message of the Governor to the Council, 
107. 

2Tbid., 97. 

3Austin and Archer to Smith, Garrison, Texas Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence, I, 58, in American Historical Association Report, 1907, II, 

4Consular Correspondence, 1836, Bryan to Burnet, May 18, 1836. Texas 
State Library. 

5Austin, Archer and Wharton to Bryan and Hall. Quoted from a 


Vindication of the Conduct of the Agency of Texas in New Orleans. Wil- 
liam Bryan and Edward Hall. 
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Texas government and won the esteem of all government officials 
who knew how well he was serving the cause. This statement may 
be verified by reading the Consular Correspondence of 1836 in the 
State Library.® 

So free was Bryan with his money and credit, and so difficult 
was the collection of money from a government whose chief re- 
source was her slow-selling public domain, that he became involved 
to the extent of $93,740.07." He wrote many appeals for relief, 
but instead of receiving the much-needed money, he learned that 
all the available public funds in the city were being transferred to 
the use of a rival merchant, Thomas Toby, who had been instructed 
to furnish the army with necessary supplies.* 

Bryan’s position was rendered precarious by this action, and he 
protested vigorously against this diversion of funds which had been 
pledged to him by the Commissioners, because this was his sole 
reliance to sustain public credit, which, in his own words, he had 
been straining for the past three months.® On May 14, he wrote: 
“We have $80,000. Government paper due and not one dollar to 
pay it.”?° 

On May 18, he informed the President that he had permitted 
$4,000.00 of government paper to go to protest after applying to 
Toby for assistance, and added: 

We have sustained the public credit until our personal safety has 
been compromised. ‘To do so further without some chance of sup- 
port would be madness. A relief in a few days may remedy the 
evil, but should it not arrive, both the agency and the Government 
are sacrificed.*? 


Burnet seemed indifferent to the plea and, being convinced that 
Toby, whom he had made agent** on March 24, could render 
stronger financial support at this time than Bryan, he determined 


6Triplett to Burnet, June 8, 1836. Williams to Burnet, June 5, 1836, 
Consular Correspondence, 1836, State Library. 

7Consular Correspondence, 1836, State Library, Report of Bryan to 
Secretary of State. 

8Bryan to Burnet, April 6, 1836, Consular Correspondence, State 
Library. 

*Tbid. 

10Bryan to Burnet, Jbid. 

11Jbid., Bryan to Burnet, May 18, 1836. 

12Burnet to Toby, March 24, 1836, Consular Correspondence, 1836, III, 
State Library. 
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to make him sole agent. This was done on May 24 “by and with 
the consent of the Cabinet.”?* At the same time, the Cabinet 
instructed the Secretary of State to request Bryan to discontinue 
his services,'* and he was forced to yield to a superior will after a 
futile effort to gain the confidence of the President. On June 17, 
he wrote: 


My present situation with large responsibilities daily 
increasing, dunned and harrassed from morning to night with de- 
mands against the Government, is one painful and unpleasant, ap- 
parently deserted by those I have too faithfully served, the only 
available means (the sale of public lands) placed in the hands of 
others I am almost discouraged. Still I shall continue my exer- 
tions . . . I mean that my actions shall speak louder than 
words and influence of others . . . My responsibility person- 
ally and morally amounts to $80,000. up to date. To change the 
agency without providing means to meet that large amount would 
prejudice the public creditors against the government and totally 
destroy the influence of any future agency. . . . To abandon 
those who have credited the government depending on my honor- 
able conduct towards them would be disgraceful to me as a mer- 
chant and a man.*® 


But before the arrival of this strong plea from Bryan, courteous 
in the face of injustice, Burnet had notified Toby that he was now 
the sole recognized agent for the port of New Orleans,’* and Bryan 
rendered the following report July 1, 1836: 


Acceptances unpaid for the account of the Agency, 


a | eee eee re er reeer en $56,238.78 
_ <r Seite eer re nnn 397.50 


$56,636.20 
Balance of cash account due ............0ceseseces 6,090.46 


13Consular Correspondence, 1836, II, Burnet to Toby, May 24, 1836 
State Library. 

147bid., Bryan to Burnet, June 17, 1836. 

15Bryan to Toby, June 17, 1836, Consular Correspondence, 1836, III, 
State Library. 

16] bid., Burnet to Toby, June 20, 1836, also Proclamation of Burnet, El 
Oorreo Atlaniico (New Orleans), June 27, 1836. 
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Amount of debts due by us and unsettled 
up to this date: 





A. P. Jackson, law expense of agency......... ..-$ 1,500.00 
Accept powder for freight on Mattawantna....... 290.00 
Obligation to pay for anchor and boat taken from 

American vessel by Schooner Liberty .......... 140.00 
Bill of Schooner Brutus bearing cannon......... 280.00 
iy NEY ARENAS OE Es BW UONE 5 ine ccceseese cee 450.00 
Note S. P. Burnet, ship crew Brutus............. 230.00 
8 ee 200.00 
| eee ee eee rere ETT eeeee 250.00 
Sundry orders on agency as per advice given 

by Government Agency .........0.0scsceeess 1,988.95 
San Jacinto for passenger volunteers not settled... $13.07 
Captain Brown with Thomas Toby by his 

PR Se SOU 08 OUD si vc ni cadvescccwsces 9,000.00 

$77,468.76 


Toby was instructed to pay bills made by “the late agent,” 
William Bryan,’* but, with an impoverished treasury, this was an 
impossible feat. Toby was not only unable to pay this claim then 
or later, but soon found himself in the position of creditor to the 
Texas government to the amount of $76,620.26 at the termination 
of his services.** 

Bryan’s claim was settled by 1846, according to a statement by 
James Shaw,’® as a result of several acts of Congress passed for 
the relief of Bryan—the last being January 16, 1843 ;°° but Toby’s 
claim was not paid until long afterward. In 1874 the heirs of 
Toby presented a memorial to the Legislature praying for a set- 
tlement.*!. It was not until 1881, however, that a final adjust- 
ment for $45,000.00 was made by a joint resolution of the Legis- 
lature.?* 

The activities of the Toby administration were a continuation 


7Consular Correspondence, 1836, III, Burnet to Toby, June 20, 1836, 
State Library. 

i8J. B. Shaw, review of the claims account and vouchers of Thomas Toby, 
January 1, 1874, Consular Correspondence, 1836-1875, State Library. 

19MS. Statement of James Shaw, November 3, 1846, in Comptroller’s 
accounts and vouchers of Bryan and Foley, State Library. 

20Texas Laws, Volume 1-4, Congress 1837-1840, page 875. 

21Consular Correspondence, 1838-1875, Heirs of Toby to State Legisla- 
ture, December, 1874, State Library. 

2214th Legislature, 2d Session, 1881, Senate Journals, 58. 
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along the lines followed by Bryan and came to include practically 
every interest that touched the Texas government or its citizens, 
but it was at the beginning of the Toby service that the term 
consul appears in connection with the agency. In one of the docu- 
ments of the Consular Correspondence the statement appears that 
Toby was made “consul by the Government at Velasco.”’** This 
was the date on which he was made sole agent for Texas for the 
sale of land scrip, and the consular title may have been used to 
signify the public appreciation of the agency, the scope and im- 
portance of whose work entitled its agent to special recognition ; 
it may have been only an evidence of the high esteem in which 
Toby was held by Burnet; or it may have been the simple accept- 
ance of the fact that the functions performed by the agent had 
come to be the same as those coming within the consular field. 
Regardless of its significance, the fact remains that the term consul 
was used early in the interim of the provisional government.** 


23C0onsular Correspondence, 1838-1844 May 24, 1836, State Library. 

24As an example of the many and varied calls that came to the agent or 
consul, the following extracts are taken from the Consular Correspondence 
of that period: 

Our late agent sent us a short time ago a small supply of paper, but 
like most everything else they have sent us, it is so indifferent that it does 
not answer any but the most common purposes. Will you please send: 

4 reams Foolscap blue paper, good, 
4 reams Foolscap white paper, good, 
2 reams super paper: 
2 reams letter paper, colored, 
6 boxes wafers.—( Burnet to Toby, July 3, 1836.) 
Charge to the Government of Texas the following articles for my account: 
1 demijohn best Cognac brandy, 
1 doz. boxes best claret wine, 
1 box, 1 doz. pickles, assorted, 
1 doz. bottles Staughon’s bitters, best, 
1 demijohn Holland Gin, to be sealed, 
6 doz. bottles Phila. Port wine, 
4 best pineapple cheeses.—(Burnet to Toby, July 21, 1836.) 

I beg you will keep us informed in relation to the brother-in-law of our 
prisoner (Santa Anna) I would not that he should make any stealthy 
visit and our police arrangements are not very perfect.—(Burnet to Toby 
and Brother, August 18, 1836.) 


Order from the Ordnance Department: 
20 sacks coffee to come off at Matagorda, 
5 iron kettles, 
2 large coffee kettles, 
12 doz. men’s pants, 
70 canteens, 
8 doz. tin cups, 
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Toby continued as agent or consul until some time in 1836. It 
is difficult to determine the exact date of the termination of the 
agency, for no letter either of resignation or dismissal appears in 
the correspondence covering this period. All correspondence re- 
ferring to his activities as consul under a later commission is con- 
fused with that referring to his work as agent. It is probable, 
however, that Toby’s agency continued through the period of 
Townsend’s consulship at New Orleans, from April 23, 1837, to 
September 20, 1838, when Townsend was directed to deliver the 


8 doz. tin plates, 
400 pairs brogans, 
114 doz. white wool hats, 
bale heavy lonsdale cotton, 
bale heavy brown twill, 
20 doz. duck shirts, 
10 doz. brown linen pantaloons, 
20 doz. blue twill pantaloons, 
17 doz. brown linen jackets, 
303 best red flannel undershirts, 
ream paper, 
12 blank books, 
memo books, 
cards stub pins, 
stick pins, 
doz. lead pencils, 
doz. red ink, 
doz. black ink, 
doz. port fire cases, 
doz. tube boxes, 
600 cases for grape (4 pounders), 
300 cases for grape (6 pounders), 
400 cases for grape (3 pounders), 
100 balls for 6 pounders, 
100 balls for 4 pounders, 
pieces white flannel, 
pieces red flannel, 
12 pounds grey thread, 
10 pounds twine, 
10 pounds sulphur, 
pounds saltpetre, 
coils rope, 
600 port fires, 
600 fuses, 
120 suits for men, 
groce needles, 
doz. port fire clippers.—(Ordnance Department to Toby and 
Brother, August 23, 1836.) 


In the course of the war, I have lost almost every article necessary to 
comfortable sustenance. I do not own a blanket in the world and am 
equally destitute of other indispensables. You will please, as a special 
favor, to procure for me and forward the following articles by the first 
opportunity : 


_—— 


— 


1 


— i OS ho 


woo a wo 


_— 
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seal and archives to Thomas Toby.*® This is indicated by letters 
addressed to Toby as agent through 1837-1838. 

The course pursued in establishing the status of consul was 
hesitant and vaccillating, extending over a period of about eighteen 
months from the time the title was first applied in May, 1836, by 
the provisional government to distinguish its “sole agent,” to the 
time the term was accepted as a matter of course by the constitu- 
tional government in December, 1836. 

A further indication that the words consul and agent were used 
indiscriminately or interchangeably becomes apparent in the lan- 
guage of two enactments of 1836. On December 9 an act provid- 
ing compensation for officers of the civil list includes the item 
“perquisites [of] consuls.’?* 

On the following day an act was passed creating an agency in 
Mobile, naming David White agent for the sale of land scrip. 
The act also provided that he should make monthly reports of all 
transactions touching the agency, and fixed his compensation at 
five per cent on all moneys received and two and one-half per cent 
on all disbursements.*7 It will be noted, by reference to reports 
of consuls given in another place and to Toby’s instructions as “sole 
agent” for the sale of land scrip, that the instructions are practi- 
cally the same. Toby was the first and only agent who had been 
referred to as consul up to this time, but surely there must have 
been more than this one agent to merit the attention of a Congress 

5 
so deeply engrossed with pressing State affairs; for at that time 
1 pair best 10/4 rose blankets, 
2 pairs French Mackinas, 
2 pairs French four point blankets, 
pairs French three point blankets, 
pair French two point blankets, 
good quality green blankets, 
doz. best canvassed hams, 
pounds sal eratus, 


1 doz. bottles lemon syrup, 
1 doz. bottles best Port wine.—(Burnet to Toby, July 21, 1836.) 


Crem pote pot 


On August 13, Toby sent a letter of introduction for Captain Holmes 
with “a company of fine Kentucky volunteers, . . . General Gaines 
intends moving a large force on our frontier; and the Quartermaster 
makes record of bills of lading of large shipments at Philadelphia to 
Natchitoches.— (Toby to Burnet, July 21, 1836.) 

25Secretary of State to Townsend, September 20, 1838, Consular Oorre- 
spondence, 1836-1838, Texas State Department. 

26Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 70. 

27Gammel, Laws of Tewas, I, 73. 
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the Texas government was engaged with affairs of first magnitude: 
endeavoring to hold the ground it had gained in its victory over the 
Mexicans at San Jacinto, to sustain its credit, to provide funds for 
its own support, and to obtain recognition and assistance from the 
United States. 

But the consuls were to receive further recognition at the hands 
of this Congress. President Houston on December 15 nominated 
John Woodward Consul General, with authority to appoint vice 
consuls, and the Senate confirmed the nomination, December 14.*° 

Inasmuch as this was the first and only nomination which a 
President deemed of sufficient importance to merit special men- 
tion, and since it marks a definite step in the evolution of the 
consul, the message is produced in full: 


I have the pleasure to nominate the Honorable John Woodward, 
formerly a citizen of the United States of America, as Consul Gen- 
eral to the Port of New York. This General Consulate, to em- 
brace the ports of Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore, with powers 
to appoint vice consuls in the three last mentioned ports. 

Your ratification, to the above nomination, is most respectfully 
requested ; and particularly so because of Judge Woodward’s high 
standing in the United States; and his zealous devotion to the 
cause of Texas, as well as his disposition to give her further aid, 
will, I have no doubt, render his official services of essential im- 
portance to our country. 


The next important step in the establishment of the consular 
system was a recommendation by the Secretary of State, R. A. 
Irion, which indicates that at last someone in authority had formu- 
lated a plan for the guidance of consuls. Irion’s recommendaticn 
was presented to Congress on November 20, 1837, and its text was 


as follows: 


The Commercial interests of the Republic require that some 
definite system should be adopted for the government of our con- 
sular agents. ‘The reputation of a country, in a commercial point 
of view, depends much upon the conduct of its consuls, and it is 
therefore highly important that those functionaries should be 


28Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, in Texas Library and 
Historical Commission, 1909-1910, I, 31. A slight discrepancy is apparent 
in the date, for this nomination bears the date of December 15, 1836, and 
was confirmed in secret session of the same day, but the report bears the 
date “Secret Journals of the Senate, 14 Decr., 1836.” 
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guided by strict rules, enjoined by the laws of the nation they 
represent. 

In our case, having no system, they are left in a great measure 
to exercise their own judgment and discretion in the performance 
of their particular duties which if continued must lead to col- 
lisions and difficulties that might. be avoided by a well regulated 
system. 

With respect to compensation, the question arises: Should they 
be paid by fixed salaries or by fees? with regard to this point | 
would most respectfully suggest . . . compensating them by fees 
: the object to be attained is to guard against the exaction of 
improper and exorbitant charges, by defining the extent of their 
duties.° 


The “definite system” received consideration, resulting in the 
adoption of the following Joint Resolution, December 15, 1837: 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Republic of Texas, in Congress assembled; That the consular sys- 
tem of the United States of America, be, and is hereby adopted for 
the government of the Consular Agents of this Republic so far as 
its provisions may be suitable to the conditions of Texas. 

Section 2. Be it further resolved, That it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of State, from this time, to furnish said consuls with 
such instructions as may become necessary for the proper regula- 
tion of the commercial intercourse between this and foreign 
countries. 

Section 3. Be it further resolved, That no consul of this Re- 
public shall be allowed to charge any fee for passports or certifi- 
cates of character or intention.*° 


Unfortunately, the number of agents who became, officially, 
“consular agents” by the adoption of the resolution cannot be de- 
termined. The material examined indicates only the three men- 
tioned at New Orleans, Mobile and New York. There were prob- 
ably others, but, regardless of the number involved, it is certain 
that by the several acts of Congress, and the occasional direction 
of the Secretary of State, the consular service had gradually 
emerged from its embryo stage and was definitely established on 
a sound legal basis. 


2°First Congress, First Session, House Journal, 162. 
30Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 91. 
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II. DEVELOPMENT AND EXTENSION OF THE CONSULAR SERVICE 


From this beginning, with only three known consuls at the 
opening of the year 1838, the consular service grew in the short 
space of its life into a well-organized system, with representatives 
in most of the important ports of the United States and Europe. 
At most, its existence was marked by the chronological boundaries 
of 1836-1845, and, strictly speaking, the period was even shorter 
because the status was so indefinite the first three years that no one 
knew whether this particular arm of the new-born Republic would 
develop into a useful member or not. Furthermore, judging from 
the neglect by the officials of this feeble infant, no one seemed to 
care about its development. The wonder is that anyone was in- 
duced to act as representative of a government which paid so little 
attention to pleas of any kind; whether to the President or to the 
Secretary of State; whether the plea was for information or for 
money. Nothing seemed to elicit any response. 

After the Secretary of State had sent the commission to a con- 
sul, he seemed to forget his existence. The Secretary forwarded 
with the commission general instructions which gave the recipient 
opportunity to exercise his own judgment and discretion in the 
conduct of his affairs. Unless the consul made his own regula- 
tions, he had none to follow. He seemed the sole arbiter of his 
conduct—a law unto himself. 

The newly-appointed consul general of New York showed that 
this manifestation of the government’s faith in the ability of its 
agent was not misplaced. By his instructions he was directed: 

To report commission to Minister Plenipotentiary at Washing- 
ton and get recognition as consul. Act as general consul or Con- 
sular Agent performing duties common to office, necessary to pro- 
tect interests of the Republic and its citizens in said ports which 
do not contravene laws of the United States as compatible with 
general existing relations between the United States and Texas. 
Report any information deemed important from beligerent politi- 
cal, commercial or financial standpoint or otherwise and particu- 
larly give information on subject of raising funds to A. J. Yates 
and M. B. Menard, Commissioners for negotiating a $5,000,000. 
loan and assist them all possible. Publish report of contributions 
and date and amount used and how used, to whom paid an report 
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to Secretary of Treasury. Receive contributions, but allow no one 


else to do so.°? 


Woodward interpreted liberally the phrase “performing duties 
common to the office”; developed a satisfactory system for his own 
guidance; and urged upon the President the desirability of having 
his suggestions enacted into laws, because “the trade will take its 
fashion and set from this port and the other ports within my 
consulship.” 

To show to just what extent he was left to exercise his judg- 
ment, some of his letters are given in full. His first letter, written 
one month from the date of his commission, which, of course, he 
did not receive until several days after he wrote, indicates his zeal 
in entering upon his duties: 


To prevent smuggling and also in other respects to preserve and 
enforce the nationality of the Republic and maintain a proper 
system of observation as to intercourse and in the spirit of what 
passed while in Texas between the Secretary of State and myself, 
I have thought it best except in peculiar cases to adopt the rules 
and usages of the British Consulate here as to the papers and clear- 
ance of vessels, passports and other matters. It is the only foreign 
consulate here whose habits and language assimilate to our own 
and whose general principles are interpreted by the common law 
of England which Texas has adopted. I should be happy if this 
observance should meet your approbation. ‘Texas as a nation is 
daily gaining elevation and solidity in this quarter of the union 
and my time is almost constantly employed in giving information 
in answering letters from various quarters as to its government, 
prospects, resources and so forth. ‘The interest taken in its affairs 
is very great and the emigration to it will be very extensive and 
of the most eligible description. Propositions of important enter- 
prises of settlement are very frequently made to me as well as to 
those connected with its supplies and means. I have only to 
lament the want of direct power in such subjects, . . . 1 have not 
failed in laying a proper impression in any one instance. The 
conviction is gaining ground that Texas is destined to be the rich- 
est and most forward nation on this continent and she is positioned 
so as to command the most eligible foreign treaties.** 


Woodward’s conduct must have been satisfactory to the Presi- 


32Trion to Woodward, December 16, 1836, Letter Book, I, Correspondence 
1837-1840, State Library. 

38Woodward to Houston, January 16, 1837, Letter Book, II, 52, State 
Library; found also in Consular Correspondence, 
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dent, because he received no reply, and on October 13, 1837, he 
wrote: 


In the absence of any statute or instructions I have adopted the 
practice of the British Consulate of which I have duly advised His 
Excellency, the President of the Republic, with my reasons for 
this course. It now becomes desirable that a statute should be 
passed on the subject or that I should receive the instructions of 
the Secretary of State. 

Suggest that the Consul should endorse the manifest list of pas- 
sengers, list of crew, Bill of health and clearance with such other 
papers as may be usual with the consulates of Great Britain and 
adapted to our trade which our consuls from time to time may 
deem beneficial to the trade. Your favor of January 29 is the first 
and last I have received, as to the deeds records powers ete. I of 
course authenticate them as this has always been the duty of con- 
suls, as to other matters, I use my discretion. Please send me 
your official sanction.** 


Woodward’s next letter goes into even greater detail and shows 
his determination to get the consular service established on a sys- 
5 d 
tematic basis: 


Another vessel has left for Texas without getting certification of 
his papers by the Consul. Others I think from his example of 
this and the first vessel I referred to in my last letter are inclined 
to do the same under the impression they can act in our trade as 
they please at present with impunity as we have no laws on this 
subject. Indeed I have come to the conclusion that unless a strict 
statute be passed on this subject that we shall be in danger of fall- 
ing into the looseness and corruption of the Mexican and South 
American ports generally where the greater portion of the revenue 
is lost by the non-observance of the Port checks of trade and also 
by the corruption and sinister conduct of the officers connected 
with the revenue. The boarding officer and collectors should be 
required under proper penalties to exact from every vessel a strict 
compliance with the forms and checks required at the home and 
outward points and particularly to authentications of our Consuls, 
who are the only business officers upon whom we can rely abroad 
for the protection of the trade. If the first offences which happen 
in the trade were promptly reported and prosecuted and the system 
of strict observation constantly kept up, the Treasury would soon 
feel the advantage of it. I am not disposed to see those who have 
been worse than callous to our Republic when in difficulties reap 
anything more from us than the fair advantage of trade much less 


84] bid. ; found also in Consular Correspondence. 
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speculate on our revenue. They are very plausible and sinister in 
coming to these things and in endeavoring to remove obstacles 
through their friends and others. But my acquaintance in the 
city and other considerations give me easy opportunity of detect- 
ing them and keeping our trade steady and productive provided 
I am aided by strict and explicit statutes and instructions. The 
trade will take its fashion and set from this port and the other 
ports within my consulship; and it is my fixed determination as 
far as I am concerned to place our Republic on a parallel with the 
first commercial countries. Because I know by this course it will 
soon rival them and command their respect and then when the 
ports essentially shift to the southward which will in time be the 
case and our operations directed mainly to Europe our character 
will be fixed and by distinguishing us from the ports south of us 
will give to our trade many exclusive advantages. The fees of 
these port checks which must be kept up to preserve our nation- 
ality and prevent offence to other foreign officials and which are 
no kind of object at present are mere specks compared with the 
cargo and the owners do not mind them. They urge them merely 
te get rid of the acts required. I mention these small points that 
you may be apprised of them. 

I have offered the Vice-Consulship to Mr. Williams of Balti- 
more and Mr. Conde Raguet of Philadelphia, but both these gen- 
tlemen declined for reasons which they assigned in a manner most 
respectful towards our Republic. I shall defer making other ap- 
pointments until we have something definite from England. Then 
I think greater inducements will be held out to the acceptance of 
such a trust by competent citizens. At present the office would 
be a considerable expense to them and we can hardly expect them 
to make the sacrifice. A sacrifice at this time can only be expected 
from those specially attached to the Republic. A law I think 
should be passed requiring exactly what is required of the United 
States Government and that of England, that the consul should 
certify every invoice special and general under the forms observed 
by those countries as well as what I mentioned before as adopted 
by England and the United States, to wit, the Manifest Clearance 
List of Crew, report of passengers, bill of health and such other 
papers as are adopted in the trade of England or the United States 
and such further acts or papers as the Consul General should from 
time to time consider best adapted to the statutes, etc. for the trade 
of Texas. <A clause should be inserted raising a penalty of $500 
for non-compliance and the same penalty upon any boarding officer 
or collector for neglecting to report and prosecute any case of omis- 
sion which may come within his knowledge. Making it the duty 
of the collector to prosecute the vessels as well as the commander 
or owner and giving him the power to graduate the penalty to a 
sum not less than $100. according to circumstances of ignorance 
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or aggravation and creating a lien upon and holding the vessel 
liable for the amount. As to the passport I beg refer you to my 
former letter. The British Parliament enforces the taking of it 
by penalty in all cases of going to England by subjects or foreign- 
ers, and persons going from or moving to the United States from 
foreign countries produce passports if there are consuls in the 
vicinity of their places for departure. This document is good not 
only in itself but is highly useful as an incidental paper connected 
with the general enforcement of the revenue and those local port 
laws which Texas will soon see the necessity of passing. It is also 
useful in preventing smuggling espionage or anything connected 
with mystery, want of character or fraud in trade. . . . By 
the act of the Congress of the United States persons residing out 
of the United States and interested in the shipment made to the 
United States must have the invoices authenticated before a Consul 
or Vice-Consul of the United States and in case there is none in the 
country in which they reside, the invoices must be authenticated 
before some magistrate of that country. This is considered and 
published as one of the most important laws. As to the passports, 
1 beg refer you to my former letters ; 

The usuai fee of the consul is $2. for each seal or act of authenti- 
cation and it would be well at present to adopt in the law the 
practice of the British Consulate for all other writings or official 
acts. I mention these things not because they are of any moment 
at present as the fees are scarcely worth speaking of, but because 
it will become the duty of the Consul General to instruct the Vice- 
Consuls on these points and he would be at a loss to know what to 
say to them. If, sir, you will be so kind as to procure a law to be 
passed as quickly as possible embracing all the above points, and 
as soon as it is passed, if you will be at the trouble of transmitting 
a certified copy to me, you would do an act very useful to our com- 
mon country, in many respects, but more particularly in the secu- 
rity of its revenues, and which I am assured vou will take pleasure 
in doing. 

As yet these points scarcely occupy any of my time. It is wholly 
taken up in interviews, correspondence and other matters exclu- 
sively connected with our Republic, and useful only in a general 
way in the promotion of emigration, trade and national character. 
sut our trade is daily increasing and it is necessary that we lay 
down fixed and positive rules before vicious habits of trade creep 
in upon us.*° 


This same condition continued in the New York office while 
Charles H. Forbes was left in the office as Vice-Consul, during 


35Woodward to Houston, October 13, 1837, Letter Book, II, 98, State 
Library. 
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Woodward’s absence on leave in Europe. On August 2, 1838, 
after having been appointed by Woodward, Forbes dispatched to 
the Secretary of State his bond as Vice-Consul. In asking for a 
copy of the laws, he explained that “being in the legal profes- 
sion,” he was often called upon for information concerning the 
laws of Texas.** 

Receiving no letter in reply to this request, Forbes again ap- 
pealed for laws on the tariff on October 6, as the office was “des- 
titute” of them and the interest of the Republic demanded that 
he have them.** 

Evidently this call was heeded, for when his successor, August 
Radcliffe, took possession of the archives in 1840 he requested 
copies of new laws, saying he had only found those to January, 
1838, among the consular effects.** 

However, Radcliffe must not have received any new laws, for 
when he was superseded by John Brower there were “no laws of 
the last two sessions of Congress” according to Brower, who asked 
that they be sent and added, “those concerning revenues, mari- 
time relations and treaties are especially important and essen- 
tial.” 

But Brower’s request for laws seems to have also fallen on deaf 
ears, for, on July 1, when he sent in his first report, he said: “1 
still have not received laws.’’4° 

In the meantime, the New Orleans consulate was experiencing 
the same silent treatment at the hands of the State Department, 
but the incumbent, Nathaniel Townsend, did not accept the situa- 
tion with the same equanimity that Woodward and his successor 
did. Instructions to Townsend, sent with his commission, were 
also of a general nature and, had he chosen, he might have inter- 
preted them with as great latitude as did Woodward; but he pre- 
ferred to receive rather than to make laws. He bombarded the 

36Forbes to Secretary of State, August 2, 1838, Letter Book, II, 173, 
State Library; also found in Consular Correspondence, LII, Office Secretary 
of State. 

37Forbes to Secretary of State, October 6, 1838, Consular Correspondence 
LVII, 12, Office of Secretary of State. 

38Radcliffe to Secretary of State, April 5, 1840, Consular Correspondence 
LVII, 23, Office of Secretary of State. 

39Brower to Secretary of State, April 24, 1841, Consular Correspondence 
LVII, 26, Office of Secretary of State. 

40/bid., July 1, 1841. 
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Secretary of State with requests for instructions; courteously at 
first; later, with a growing manifestation of displeasure at the 
manner in which his communications were ignored. 

Under date of June 3, 1837, some six weeks after assuming 
office, Townsend wrote that he had “frequent applications for in- 
formation as regards details of laws in force in Texas, especially 
in relation to the Revenue and Land Laws. As they could not 
be had when I left Texas, send as soon as practicable. 

Will it be necessary for shippers of merchandise to procure a cer- 
tificate to their invoices ?”’*? 

¢ On June 26 Townsend wrote, deploring the lack of regular and 
authentic information from Texas of passing events and, particu- 
larly, of laws that had been passed and were in force, not one of 
which he had been able to obtain. He added: 


I deem it of permanent importance that correct intelligence be 
transmitted to this point at as early a period as practicable in order 
that the community may be advised of facts. I hope I shall not 
be kept much longer in the dark. . . . I have frequent calls 
for intelligence in regard to the civil and political situation of our 
country and it is extremely “mortifying” and annoying to me not 
to be able to communicate it and unsatisfactory to them. 

Can it be possible that the report in circulation here is true that 
the Government will not receive her treasury drafts in payment of 
duties? If so, I predict her credit is ruined in the United States. 
It required proping before in order to sustain it, but they will let 
go all support when they find she will not redeem her plighted 
faith.*? 

Neither of these letters elicited any response and it was not 
until March 23, 1838, eleven months after Townsend’s return from 
Texas to enter upon the duties of consul, that he acknowledged 
receipt of his first State communication in these words: “Yours 
of 5th., last, covering joint resolution of both houses of Congress 
in relation to consuls was received and is the only communication 
I have received from your department.” He added that he had 


41Correspondence of Secretary of State, LX, I, Office of Secretary of 
State. Also found in Letter Book, II, 41, State Library, and in the Con- 
sular Correspondence in the State Library. 

42Townsend to Secretary of State. Correspondence of Secretary of 
State, LX, I, Office of Secretary of State. Also found in Consular Corre- 
spondence in State Library. 
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finally received a copy of Elliott’s Diplomatic Code** “by sending to 
New York especially for it. It is nearly out of print.” As a 
parting shot, he concluded: “N. B. Greatly in need of laws.” 
Had Townsend continued in office he would, doubtless, have 
kept reminding the Secretary of State of his remissness, but per- 
haps he wearied of well-doing. He asked for leave of absence to 
last to November, 1838, saying there would be little to attend to 


“during the sickly season.”** 


Townsend’s request for leave of absence was granted and before 
his return the leave was made permanent by action of the Secretary 
of State; so to him was denied the satisfaction of ever receiving the 
much-needed, long-asked-for laws. Acknowledgment of their re- 
ceipt was made August 14, 1838, by D. E. Colton, whom Town- 
send had appointed consular agent for the period of his absence 
from duty.*® 

When William Bryan succeeded to the New Orleans consulship 
in December, 1838, he immediately “earnestly” asked to be ad- 
vised of laws passed in the present Congress relative to the tariff 
and commercial affairs in order to be fully advised of the duties of 
his office and able to answer questions addressed to him as consul.*® 

This seeming indifference on the part of the government toward 
the consuls was due to a variety of causes. The difficulty of com- 
munication presented an almost insurmountable barrier in estab- 
lishing closer relations between these two branches of the govern- 
ment. When one considers the methods of travel, the practice of 
using travelers as mail carriers, the poor mail system everywhere, 
and the lack of any mail system in many places, the unorganized 
condition of the government, and the disorganized condition of a 
country at war, then there is a feeling of surprise—not at the 
meagre number of letters dispatched by the State Department, but 
at the quantity. 

When the consular service was first established it was under the 


43Tbid., March 23, 1838. Elliott’s Diplomatic Code contained instruc- 
tions for the Consular System of the United States which had been adopted 
by the Joint Resolution of 1837. 

44Townsend to Secretary of State, April 28, 1838, Consular Correspond- 
ence LVIII, 8, Office of Secretary of State. 

45Colton to Secretary of State, August 14, 1838, Letter Book IJ, 181, 
State Library. 

46Bryan to Secretary of State, December, 1838. Consular Correspond- 
ence 1838-1844, Archives, State Library. 
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supervision of the President. The earlier correspondence of Bryan, 
Toby, and Woodward was addressed to “His Excellency.” Not 
until after the adoption of the joint resolution of December 15, 
1837, was the consular service put under the supervision of the 
Secretary of State. Naturally, the head of a nation at war and 
little time to correspond with minor officials, and the situation was 
but little better when the service was transferred to the State De- 
partment. The Secretary of State was almost as busy as the 
President. Lamar said, when urging a curtailment of the duties 
of the Secretary of State, that they were “too multifarious and 
widely extended” to permit of advantageous performance by any 
single individual, embracing, as it did, the highest and the lowest 
concerns of government from giving instructions to ministers 
and consuls abroad to “superintending the commissioning of every 
justice of the peace.”*? 

After all, the neglect was probably more apparent than real. 
The greatest cause for complaint was the lack of news. The laws 
desired by Townsend which, he said, were not available*® at the 
time he left Texas, were probably not available for several months. 
It may be mentioned that Nathan Amory wrote to find out the sub- 
stance of the provisions of an act relative to fees and consular cer- 
tificates, because “my newspapers do not contain it. The laws of 
the last two sessions have not reached me in any other form than 
partially through the papers, . . . When enabled to do so, 
please send me one volume of each, by some expeditious and safe 
mode, and let a box follow by sea to supply consulates, ete.”*° 

The preceding paragraph serves to show the uncertainty of 
transmitting mails. Another illustration of the same point is 
furnished in a letter to Bernard E. Bee from the Secretary of 
State, in which he transmits several communications for the charge 
d’affaires to obtain the necessary exequaturs. Then he adds, “Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Brown, Mr. Drake have been instructed to call on 
predecessors for laws and such other materials as may be in their 
possession. The others, Patton and Jackson, I told would be 


47Message of Lamar to Congress, November 12, 1839, Lamar Papers, 
III, 176. 

48Townsend to Secretary of State, June 26, 1837, Consular Correspond- 
ence 1836-1838, Archives, State Library. 

49Amory to Mayfield, April 19, 1841. Garrison, Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence of the Republic of Texas, I, 437, in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 1907, II. 
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furnished by you as it is almost out of the question for us to get 
anything of the kind to them.”*° 

Sometimes the delays in transmitting packages were due to the 
carelessness of the persons to whom they were intrusted. On one 
of Ashbel Smith’s visits to Texas, the Secretary of State gave him 
a box of laws and instructions to be used in the foreign legations 
for distribution to consuls. Smith left the box with Edmonds, the 
consul at New Orleans, to forward ; but this Edmonds failed to do. 
There are at least a dozen letters in the Smith papers concerning 
this particular box. After the lapse of about a year Smith re- 
ceived the laws, but not until he had badly felt the need of them 
many times.*? 

As a matter of fact, the Secretary of State did send out, with 
reasonable promptness, the laws directly affecting the consular 
service. When the Joint Resolution of December 15, 1837, was 
enacted Irion wrote to Nathaniel Townsend, on January 5, 1838, 
to apprise him of the fact. His explanation for not having written 
sooner was that he had been waiting until he could report that 
Congress had adopted some definite plan for the use of the 
consuls.°? 

Woodward’s notice of the adoption of the consular system, to- 
gether with a reference to the source, Elliott’s Diplomatic Code, IT, 
430, was sent to him on March 20, 1838. The reasons were also 
given for prohibiting the acceptance of “fees for passports or cer- 
tificates of character or intention” on the grounds that the prac- 
tice would tend to embarrass emigration.”** It will be remembered 
that Woodward had given elaborate reasons for the use of the pass- 
port system when he reported to the Secretary of State that he had 
adopted it for the use of the consulates under his supervision.™* 


‘OWaples to Bee, January 29, 1841, Letter Book, XX XVIII, 159, State 
Library. 

51The letters referred to are in the Smith Papers, 1843, and went in a 
circle from Smith to the Secretary of State; Secretary of State to Bryan, 
who had succeeded Edmonds; Bryan to Secretary of State; Hall, acting 
for Bryan in his absence, to Smith; Budington, Vice-Consul at New Or- 
leans, to Paravay; Paravay to Smith, and Smith to Paravay. 

52Townsend to Secretary of State, March 22, 1838, Consular Correspond- 
ence LVII, 6, Office of Secretary of State. 

53Secretary of State to Woodward, March 20, 1838, Consular Correspond- 
ence, Office of Secretary of State. 

54Woodward to Houston, October 18, 1837, Letter Book II, Archives, 
State Library. 
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Toby received like notice when he succeeded Townsend as consul 
for the port of New Orleans.** 

After revising the consular instructions of the United States to 
bring them into accord with the needs of Texas, the Secretary of 
State had them published in September, 1838.°° Judging by the 
number of copies printed, the Secretary of State was evidently 
optimistic concerning the growth of the consular service, which at 
that time embraced less than a dozen, since in November of the 
following year there were still 175 copies on hand. 

In November, 1838, the Secretary of State sent out copies of the 
official instructions, accompanied by the following letter addressed 
to the Consul of Texas: 


The same foregoing instructions to the Consuls of the Republic 
of Texas have been compiled from the various enactments of the 
United States Congress establishing the Consular System of that 
country, and the instructions which have from time to time been 
issued under their authority by the Secretaries of State of the Re- 
public, care having been taken to adapt them to conditions of Texas 
in accordance with a joint resolution, of the Texas Congress, De- 
cember 18, 1837, . . . you are prohibited from charging for 
passports to emigrants to Texas or certificates of character.** 


The year 1838 marks the beginning of the spread of the con- 
sular service. On May 2, 1838, four new consulates were estab- 
lished in the United States, and by 1841 the total number was 
increased to eighteen. The year 1838, with the appointment of a 
consul to France, marks the beginning of the establishment of the 
consular service in Europe.*® It was not until after 1842, how- 
ever, that the service assumed any importance in Europe. A con- 
sul general was sent to England in 1841, but official recognition 


S5Toby to Secretary of State, December 1, 1838, Consular Correspond- 
ence LX, 12, Office of Secretary of State. 

S¢A reproduction of the Consular Instructions is inserted in Appendix I. 

57Printing Report, November 6, 1839, Letter Book II, 114 Archives, 
State Library. 

SéJrion to Consuls of Texas, October 15, 1838, Letter Book, II, Archives, 
State Library. 

seWinkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, in Texas Library and 
Historical Commission Report, I, 108. 

6oWillis to Secretary of State, September 12, 1838, Consular Correspond 
ence 1538-1844, Archives, State Library. 
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was withheld because of complications which arose over the ratifi- 
cation of treaties between Texas and England." 

The consular service was next extended to The Netherlands by 
the appointment of a consul to Amsterdam in 1842,°° and in 1844 
to the Hanseatic League by the appointment of Henry F. Fisher 
as consul of Texas to Bremen.** 

It is possible the consular service was further extended in Europe 
by assigning a consul to Frankfort, Germany. The only ground 
for this assumption is a letter from Charles, Prince of Solms, who 
established a settlement of emigrants from Germany at Solms, near 
the present town of New Braunfels. Prince Solms wrote the Secre- 
tary of State and requested the appointment of his friend, C. H. 
Flusheim, in order that the best interests of Texas might be served 
in the promotion of emigration from that part of Germany.** 

This rapid extension of the consular service was due in no small 
measure to the desire on the part of individuals to hold the office. 
In the Lamar Papers there are dozens of letters applying for the 
position of consul.*° The position was even more eagerly sought 
in Europe. Perhaps the statement made by*® William Henry 
Daingerfield may explain the reason for this. He writes: 


As to the appointment of consuls the Undersigned would beg 
lieve to suggest that no difficulty whatever exists in obtaining the 
acceptance of the office by Gentlemen of first commercial standing 
in the seaports of Europe; the title, the uniform, the exemption 
from certain military duties which it affords are in the eyes of the 
most wealthy attractions which more than counterbalance the 
labour, the trouble and the expence incident to the appointment. 


Webster, objecting to the establishment of a consulate at Cinein- 


61[kin to Mayfield, May 18, 1841, Garrison Diplomatic Correspondence of 
the Republic of Texas, ITI, 936, in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 1908, IT. 

62Winkler [ed.]. Secret Journals of the Senate, December 14, 1842, in 
Texas Library and Historical Commission Report, I, 232. 

63/bid., January 29, 1844, I, 298. 

64Charles, Prince of Solms, to Secretary of State, Consular Correspond- 
ence 1838-1844, Archives, State Library. 

65Holeombe to Lamar, Lamar Papers, U1, 260; Amory to Lamar, /bid., 
IT, 456; Williams to Lamar, Jbid., 11, 303; Henrie to Lamar, /bid., IT, 41; 
Hunt to Lamar, /bid., 396; Huling to Lamar, /bid., 21. 

66Hagerdon to Secretary of State, Letter Book IT, 238; Archives, State 
Library; Daingerfield to Jones, Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of 
the Republic of Tewas, IIT, 1570, in Am, Hist. Assn. Report, 1908, IT; 
Paravay to Smith, Smith Papers. 
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nati and Detroit, said that they were unnecessary at those placse 
and he thought it undesirable to “extend the benefits of such ex- 
emptions and privileges as the office of consul conferred.”* 

Just what was included in the “exemptions and privileges” re- 
ferred to by the learned Secretary of State is somewhat difficult to 
determine. Nowhere is there to be found a clear, concise state- 
ment of privileges that were a natural accompaniment of the con- 
sular office of that time. Indeed, the authorities on the subject 
were at direct variance. It sometimes seems as if what was given 
with one hand was taken away with the other. 

The best source of information on consular privileges is found 
in the treaties that made a definite statement concerning them. 
Both the United States and Great Britain were content to let the 
matter be subject to common usage, but the treaty with France con- 
tained a clear-cut statement defining the common usage. 

The following list of privileges is a summary of those men- 
tioned in the treaties which are discussed later in this paper: 


1. Authorization by law to receive the protests of masters and 
others relating to American commerce. 

2. Recognition of consular certificates, given under seal, by all 
the courts of the home government. 

3. Exercise police power “within the interior” of vessels of own 
nation within the ports of the consulate. 

4. Privilege by law of being within the original jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court of the home government. 

5. Exemption from military service. 

6. Exemption from public service. 

7%. Exemption from billeting of soldiers in the consular resi- 
dence. 

8. Inviolability of the consular archives. 

9. Redress in case of loss due to riots directed against the 
consulate. 

10. Immunity from civil arrest. 

11. Exemption from personal taxation. 

12. Exemption from import duties. 

13. Kxemptions from personal liabilities on contracts made by 
the government. 

14. Privilege of displaying the national flag over the consular 
office, dwelling and boat used in discharge of official duties, and 
the coat of arms on the consulate. 


é7Amory to Mayfield, April 23, 1841, Garrison, Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence of the Republic of Texas, 1, 488, in Amer. Hist. Assn. Report, 1907, II. 
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III. Tue Texas CoNSULATES OF THE UNITED STATES 
1. The New Orleans Consulate 


In this chapter I have endeavored to trace the development of 
the consular service of the Republic of Texas in the chronological 
order of its growth by cities in the United States. 

The consular service was the outgrowth, as has been shown, of 
the agencies which were established in the United States to foster 
the cause of Texas in her struggle with Mexico. 

Prior to the declaration of independence, the titular head of 
the agency was an agent, but, after the declaration of independ- 
ence, Congress, in accordance with the usage of all independent 
nations, adopted the title consul for the designation of her com- 
mercial representatives. 

The New Orleans consulate was not the first to be recognized 
wholly as such but it was the first agency, and the volume of busi- 
ness transacted from that office entitles it to first consideration ; 
it is through the history of the consulate at New Orleans, too, that 
the evolution from agency to consulate can be traced, through 
general agent Bryan to sole agent Toby and part-time consul Toby 
to full-time consul Townsend. 

Nathaniel Townsend was appointed consul by Houston, April 2, 
1837, while in Texas, and proceeded to New Orleans immediately 
to enter upon his duties. He arrived there on April 23, and on 
the following day forwarded his commission to Washington for 
record.? He received his exequatur on May 21; immediately pub- 
lished an announcement in the True American and on May 23 re- 
ported to the Secretary of State of Texas for service. On June 3, 
1837, he dispatched his first letter to the Secretary of State re- 
questing information relative to the conduct of the office. His 
letters continued at intervals as lone as he held his commission as 
consul.* 'Townsend’s work was a continuation of that which had 

1Henderson to Hunt, April 2, 1837, Garrison Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence of the Republic of Texas, 1, 203, in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 1908, IT. 

2Townsend to Henderson, May 17, 1837, Consular Correspondence, 60, I, 
Office of Secretary of State. 

3Tbid., p. 2, Townsend to Henderson, May 23, 1837. 

4There are a number of these letters in the Consular Correspondence, 
both in the original manuscript and in the copied letters in the archives 


of the State Library, and there are five volumes of consular records in the 
office of the Secretary of State. 
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been carried on for more than a year by the agents, and ranged 
from apprehending fugitives from Texas justice’ to presenting a 
“summary of claims against the Texas Government” as a conse- 
quence of the capture and destruction of the British schooner 
Eliza Russel. Leave of absence was granted Townsend in July 
that he might go to New York for the purpose of entering his 
children in school. D. E. Colton was left in charge of the office 
as consular agent.’ Townsend seems to have incurred the ill-will 
of one S. Sprague “for buying Texas money at 50 per cent discount 
in the office of the consul, thus converting the office into a broker’s 
office to enhance his own private means, and either through igno- 
rance or design is never able to give citizens information asked for 
and is not fit for office.”* 

For failure to give out information desired by the people, the 
Secretary of State could not consistently criticise Townsend, for 
he wrote repeatedly to that official for laws, information and 
instructions. The other charge, however, was more serious in 
nature, and came to the ears of the Secretary of State from other 
sources also. He wrote the President that Townsend had been 
“offering 45c on the dollar for Texas money when promissory 
notes had been 60c to 70c” and recommended his removal “un- 
equivocally,” adding that similar charges had been preferred to 
him for action and unless he received positive orders to the con- 
trary, “he will be removed and another appointed as soon as prac- 
ticable.” This threat was put into effect? on September 20, 1838, 
when Townsend was directed to deliver the seal and archives to 
Thomas Toby.’? Townsend, however, had not yet returned to 
his duties, and it was D. E. Colton, the consular agent, who 

5Townsend to Secretary of State, June 30, 1838, Consular Correspond 
ence, LX, 10, Office of Secretary of State. 

®Townsend to Henderson, December 31, 1837, Letter Book LXI, 6, Office 
of Secretary of State. 

7Townsend to Secretary of State, June 30, 1838, Consular Correspond- 
ence LX, 7, Office of Secretary of State. 

8Sprague to Secretary of State, May 16, 1838, Consular Correspondence, 
1836-1838, Archives, State Library. 

*Secretary of State to Houston, July 28, 1838, Consular Correspondence 
1836-1838, Archives, State Library. 


10Secretary of State to Townsend, September 20, 1836, Consular Corre- 
spondence 1838-1844, Archives of State Library. 
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complied with the request of the Secretary of State by deliv-r- 
ing the archives into the hands of his successor.”? 

There is little mention of Colton in the correspondence from 
the time he was recommended by Townsend as a man well able 
to look after the affairs of the office’? to the end of his brief 
service of three months. But this slight activity in the office was 
anticipated by Townsend when he chose the “sickly season” for 
his leave of absence.’* There was, however, one communication 
from Colton worthy of noting. He acknowledged receipt of a 
pamphlet containing laws which his chief, Townsend, had so 
often requested, but had never been able to obtain.” 

Thomas Toby’s commission as consul at New Orleans was sent 
to him on September 20, 1838, with instructions to call on Town- 


send or Colton, 


who may still be acting and the archives will be handed over to 
you. The Texas Government has adopted the consular system 
of the United States so far as its provisions are adapted to the 
conduct of this Republic as will be seen by reference to the joint 
resolution of Congress, dated December 18, 1837, which prohib- 
its granting of passports and charges for certificates of intentions. 
Passport system was abolished in order to afford greatest possi- 
ble facility to Emigrants from the United States. You will be 
governed by instructions in Elliott’s Diplomatic Code, I1, p. 430, 
till others shall be received by you from the department. Com- 
mercial intercourse between the United States and Texas to be 
regulated by treaty between the United States and Mexico which 
by agreement with the United States and Texas is to be binding 
on Texas. You will find this treaty in Elliott’s Diplomatic Code 
m, 8."" 


Agreeable to the instructions of the Secretary of State, the 
newly appointed consul, Toby, presented himself at the office and 


11Toby to Secretary of State, October 3, 1838, Consular Correspondence, 
1836-1838. 

12Townsend to Secretary of State, June 30, 1838, Consular Correspond- 
ence, 1836-1838. 

13Townsend to Secretary of State, March 20, 1838. Consular Corre- 
spondence, 1836-1838. 

14Colton to Secretary of State, August 14, 1838, Letter Book I, 181, 
Archives, State Library. 

15Secretary of State to Toby, September 20, 1838, Consular Correspond- 
ence, 1836-1838, Archives, State Library. 
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had delivered into his hands the following archives, press and 


seal of the Texas consulate: 


1 letter book of the Depart- 1 official transfers, soldiers’ 
ment of State bounty land 

1 official records 1 official head rights 

1 official letter book 1 official power of attorney 

1 official accounts 1 consulate seal 

1 deeds of sale, official 1 notarial press.’® 


He was destined to retain them for only a short time, for his 
was a recess appointment which the Senate failed to confirm™ 
and Toby was instructed to deliver the archives to his successor, 
Bryan, who reported to the Secretary of State that on examina- 
tion of the books he found no record of fees received, nor any 
accounts entered, with the exception of a few attestations.** 
Bryan, who had previously been summarily dismissed by Presi- 
dent Burnet and had been forced to surrender the office of con- 
sul to Toby,’® must have found keen pleasure in seeing the tables 
turned, and being chosen by President Lamar to succeed Toby.” 


16Toby to Secretary of State, October 3, 1838, Letter Book II, 190, 
Archives, State Library. 

17Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, December 12, 1838, in 
Texas Library and Historical Commission Report, I, 110-116. 

isBryan to Secretary of State, January 11, 1836, LXI, 13, Office of 
Secretary of State. 

19Bryan to Burnet, June 17, 1836, Consular Correspondence of Texas, 
1836-1844, Archives, State Library. 

20Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, December 26, 1838, in 
Texas Library and Historical Commission Report, I, 120. 

These two letters concerning Bryan and Toby are given in full to show 
the spirit of rivalry that existed between these two men. The first is a 
petition that Toby be retained as consul, and the second is a letter from 
one of the Senators who favored Bryan’s nomination: 

The undersigned have learned with deep regret, that efforts are 
being made to cause the removal of Thomas Toby of New Orleans, 
from the office of consul, with a view to procure the appointment of 
another individual in his stead. 

They are unwilling to draw any invidious distinctions between Mr. 
Toby and any other gentleman who may be an applicant for the office, 
but common justice impels us to avow that we conceive that no man 
has stronger claims upon the government, than the present incumbent. 

In the darkest hour of peril, and doubt, Thos Toby was first to step 
forward in the aid of our cause, and by his liberality and energy, 
contributed in a most eminent measure, to the relief of our suffering 


country. 

To remove him we conceive, could produce, no possible beneficial 
results, and might establish the charge which has already been alleged, 
that Texas is capable of ingratitude. 
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His appointment was confirmed by the Senate on December 26, 
1838, and he continued to serve the Texas government in the 
capacity of consul almost continuously during the life of the 
Republic. Bryan needs no introduction. He served the govern- 
ment efficiently and loyally during the time he was agent and 
brought faithful, efficient service to the office as consul. The rec- 
ords are full of his activities and bespeak a careful business man 
with an earnest desire on his part to do his full duty. Appar- 
held himself 


ently he learned a lesson in his apprenticeship anc 
and the officials to a strict accounting in his later administra- 


tion. Ifis early training as vice-consul for the United States at 


We therefore respectfully solicit your excellency, that Thos, Toby 
may not be removed from the said office of consul, believing as we do, 
that it would be an act of injustice to him and an injury to Texas. 
(Petition in favor of Thomas Toby to Lamar, December 17, 1838, 
Lamar Papers, II, 333.) 

This letter shows the deep interest that Bryan’s friends took in his 
welfare: 

perhaps this may be an improper mode of addressing you, but my 
feelings have been hurt and that must be my excuse. 

You cannot doubt my anxiety and disposition to sustain your every 
wish—You cannot doubt that I am equally anxious that your name 
should be kept free from the charge of ingratitude, or a want of 
feeling, for those who have ruined themselves for the benefit of our 
country. 

The remarks you made to me last evening on the subject of the 
nomination of Mr. Bryan, have created, a feeling, with[in] my bosom 
that has not been felt for Year[s]. 

General I cannot realize the Expression that a man who has, Ruined 
himself in the cause [of] the country, that after having prostrated 
his Brightest and most Brilliant hopes, to save us, when (sic) no 
other hand would try to save that such a man must be thrust aside 
to give place to one who has stood coldly looking on with his arms 
folded, regardless of our success or failure 

The man You propose to fill the place with may be a better looking 
man, he may rank higher in the political circles of the country in 
which he resides, but whether he will be a more efficient officer is a 
matter of great doubt with me; he may accept the appointment if you 
confer it simply because of the honor it will confer, and after having 
accepted it may neglect or attend to his duties as others have done 
before, he is not entitled to the honor, there is no man in new orleans 
who has greater claims or greater capacity for the station than Mr. 
Bryan whose worth, whose services and devotion, ay Ruinous devo- 
tion to our country are undoubted Evidences that we can safely trust 
the appointment in his hands. there can be no doubt but he will take 
pride in advancing our interest . . . and in the Event of a Refusal 
on Your part to make the nomination, I shall Expect in your usual 
frank manner that you will give me better Reasons for the Refusal 
than I have heard—Everitt to Lamar, December 14, 1838, Lamar 
Papers, L1, 331-332. 
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Pernambuco” had fitted him well for the post and he seems al- 
ways to have had his business in hand. He corresponded fre- 
quently with the government officials at home and abroad and 
was able to keep himself and them well informed of all impor- 
tant state matters.” 


21Bryan to Worchester, November 15, 1839, Consular Correspondence 
1838-1844, Archives, State Library. 

22The following gleanings from Bryan’s correspondence with the govern- 
ment, recorded in Volume LXI in the office of the Secretary of State, show 
the varied nature of his activities: 

On October 6, 1839, he wrote that he was filling an order by picking up 
small quantities from various dealers, as the supplies could not be had by 
wholesale. [Volume LXI, Office of the Secretary of State.] 

On October 26, 1839, he wrote that he had at last been able to find the 
required number of muskets, and if he shipped them to please send a draft, 
as it would “incommode” him to make payment on delivery “due to the 
present state of the circulating medium” from suspension of the New Or- 
leans banks. [Jbid.] 

On December 12, 1839, he requested the Recorder of New Orleans to 
issue warrants for the arrest of deserters from the Texas army. [Jbid.] 

On February 10, 1840, he wrote that he could not get Medical Regula- 
tions of the United States Army, but would order them. [Jbid.] 

On July 15, 1840, he notified the Ordnance Department of the shipment 
of 100 kegs of powder. [Jbid.] 

On October 15, 1840, he asked lenient treatment for merchants who 
through ignorance had failed to get Consul’s certificates. [Jbid.] 

On October 17, 1840, he shipped eight boxes of sperm candles for the 
House of Representatives. [Jbid.] 

On July 6, 1841, he wrote to W. Dunlap to explain why he took charge 
of his late brother’s effects and “referred him to a section of the General 
Instructions to Consuls. [Ibid.] 

When you arrive at New Orleans, if you can; have the inclosed bill 
filled, and as you pass by Galveston, you will be authorized by Gail Borden 
Jr. Esqr to draw on him for the amount of the purchase at sixty or ninety 
days. I desire that you should see, that the cariage, or double Barouch, 
will track the usual width of waggons, for the road, 

You will be the judge of the quality of the Articles, and their prices 
(regarding economy) in their purchase, 

The furniture Callico, you will select, but take Care to select none such, 
as wil} exhibit Turkey Gobblers, Peacocks, Bears, Elephants, wild Boars or 
Stud Horses ! ! ! Vines, flowers or any figure of taste, you can select 

I hope you will send them by some careful fellow; and as I am so poor 
if you can make a bargain for the freight, it might be well. Consign them 
to my friend Borden and he will settle the freight! 

I will rely upon you in all things, as I have always done, and will only 
say, This is a “Stationary” Bill ! ! ! 

Yon will please present Mrs. Houston and myself to Colo, Madam 
Christi, also te Mr. Caruthers & family. 
sett of Guitar strings 
B’lls Excellent flour 


do do sugar 
do do soap 
sacks do eofee 


B'll do Herings 
do do Mackerels (No, 1) 
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When Houston came into office, he refused to continue Bryan 
in office and appointed P. Edmonds to succeed him on January 
29, 1842. On February 7, 1842, Bryan was directed to turn over 
the books and documents to his successor. It is evident that 
Edmonds was not pleased with the office. On April 13, 1842, 
he wrote the Secretary of State that the “fees of office would 
not pay drayage for mails” and wished to know if we were en- 
titlied to six and a quarter cents on all letters forwarded by him, 
the fee to be paid by the receiver.** He soon gave up his office 
without going through the formality of resigning. On August 
18, 1842, the Secretary of State wrote him that the President 
had “understood he was to resign before leaving New Orleans, 
and supposing he forgot it,” he directed him to return the 
archives to William Bryan.** 

This methodical business man was again called upon to receive 


keg do lard. 
do do Goshen butter 
B’ll apples 
do Buckwheat 
box prime Tea (Young Hysons) 
Barouch (Excellent) 4 seats, with Shafts, tongue, an double 
harness—with whip, and all complete 
good Dearborn Waggon and Harness 
sett neat white, china for coffee 
Wash pitchers and Bowls, 
Neat work stand 
bolt fine white grass linen 
or 4 Bolts white cotton, furniture fringe 
do fine Callico (handsome) 
do course do 
do Furniture Callico 
do do Dimity 
do linen diaper for towles 
Crimping Iron. 
yds. fine Cambric linen 
Fine large silk Pocket Hndkfss. 
pair silk and 3 pair cotton socks 
1 Handsome Pocket Knife (pretty large) 

To be filled by Col. Wm Bryan for his friend. (Houston to Bryan, 
January 24, 1843, Lamar Papers, V, 502.) 

On May 25, 1839, Bryan reported that Colonel Bee had been ordered from 
Mexico and being refused landing by local authorities took refuge on a 
French ship. (Bryan to Secretary of State LX, 18, Office of Secretary of 
State. ) 

On October 21, 1842, Bryan announced the arrival of fourteen Santa Fe 
prisoners. (Ibid., LX, 35.) 

23Edmonds to Secretary of State, August 13, 1842, Consular Correspond- 
ence, 1838-1844, Archives, State Library. 

247 bid., Secretary of State to Edmonds, August 18, 1842. 
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a disrupted set of books, and he wrote the Secretary of State that 
many records were missing, especially one important letter book,”° 
which should be located by Mr. Edmonds. He also said he 
“found no statement of fees received, no record of vessels, nor 
any amounts entered since the appointment of Mr. Edmonds ex- 
cept two entries consisting of three lines.” 

There were three occasions on which Bryan left the office in 
charge of vice-consuls. In 1840, he went to Texas to refute re- 
ports circulated about him reflecting on his character and left 
Edward Hall*® as vice consul. In 1841, Archibald Austin was 
acting as vice-consul. There is a letter bearing the date of Janu- 
ary 13, 1843, signed by Archibald Austin, vice-consul, but there 
is no record of the duration** of his services or of why Bryan 
was absent. Bryan was next absent from his office when he served 
for a short while as Navy Commissioner at Galveston. At that 
time he left H. I. Budington as vice-consul. The one letter, 
showing that he was serving in that capacity, was written to 
Ashbel Smith in Europe and concerned a proclamation by the 
President which Budington had just received from “our consul, 
28 


Mr. Bryan at Galveston.” 


2. The New York Consulate 


The New York Consulate was established when Houston ap- 
pointed John Woodward consul general for the port of New York 
on December 15, 1836.°° 

Woodward entered upon his duties a month later with a great 
manifestation of energy and zeal for the cause of Texas. The 
letters quoted in Chapter I of this paper indicate that he gave 
his whole time to furthering the interests of Texas. The records 
of his office, however, hardly bear out that inference. He either 
did little, or considered his services of small importance, since 

25Bryan to Secretary of State, September 5, 1842, Consular Correspond- 
ence 1838-1844, Archives, State Library. 

26Bryan to Secretary of State, July 4, 1840, Consular Correspondence 
LXI, Office of Secretary of State. 

27Austin to Ward, January 13. 1843, Correspondence of Secretary of 
State LXI, Office of Secretary of State. 

28Budington to Smith, March, 1843, Smith Papers, Archives, University 
Library. 

29Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, December 14, 1836, Texas 
Library and Historical Commission Report, 1909-1910, 31. 
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he kept no official record of his acts. When he surrendered the 
archives to his successor, Radcliff, the only evidence of his activity, 
covering a period of almost two and one-half years, was some “three 
or four documents.”*° 

In the opinion of President Houston, expressed in his mes- 
sage of nomination, Woodward was an outstanding man whose 
services would be of exceptional value to the country.** Wood- 
ward’s conduct, on the contrary, did not justify the high praise 
given him by President Houston. He was engaged in promot- 
ing emigration to Texas, and the methods to which he resorted 
made him the object of bitter criticism and occasioned his down- 
fall. In a letter of December 31, 1839, these charges are re- 


corded : 


Returned by Washington. The road by San Felipe is shorter 
and better. The number of emigrants coming into the country 
at this time is great. Without doubt you have heard of the ar- 
rival of the British Barque Agnes bringing out a large body of 
English laborers with implements of husbandry, provisions for 
a year, &c, and the pretended sale of Lands by Judge Wood- 
ward.—There are pretty strong reasons for believing that Judge 
Woodward has not acted in good faith. Mr. Ikin the principal 
conductor of the Expedition will be in Austin in a few days to 
examine what title Judge W— had to the lands he has pretended 
to convey to the English Colonizers.—Mr. Ikin left here yester- 
day for Galveston, having understood that some dissatisfaction 
exists among his emigrants and that there is some appearance of 
a disposition to quit Texas in disgust and return to England.— 
Mr. I. is determined to carry into execution the purposes of the 
English Association despite all obstacles.—I have ventured to ad- 
vise him to purchase at private sale a few leagues of undoubted 
title, to proceed as previously contemplated and leave the other 
matter to be adjusted between Judge Woodward and the Com- 
pany in England, providing it shall prove that Judge Wood- 
ward has acted in bad faith.—Since my arrival here I am con- 
firmed in the opinion that there exists in England such an idea 
of Texas as would furnish us with the best sort of laboring emi- 
grants; and I should be sorry to see such an emigration re- 
wre. . . ™ 


30Radcliff to Secretary of State, February 5, 1840, Letter Book II, 311, 
Archives, State Library. 

31Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, December 15, 1836, in 
Texas Library and Historical Association Report, 1909-1910, I, 31. 

32Ashbel Smith to Lamar, December 31, 1839, Lamar Papers, III, 220. 
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The letter just quoted leaves a strong inference of guilt, but it 
seems disposed to give Woodward benefit of the doubt; but not so 
with one written from Galveston a week later, which says: 


On my arrival here I found nearly a hundred emigrants from 
England who had purchased and come to settle, a part of the 
lands preposterously claimed by Mr. Woodward, our Consul at 
New York. The citizens of the country, who were here on a 
visit, and the residents of the city, with a unanimity, I scarcely 
ever before witnessed, called a public meeting and passed a severe, 
but just censure, on the frauds of Mr. Woodward. I most re- 
spectfully recommend to your Excellency to remove Mr. Wood- 
ward from office, as he is using his official station and influence 
to sell unadjusted land claims, which are deemed by all who are 
acquainted with them, worthless, to the great detriment of one 
of the most important policy’s [sic] of your administration viz, 
a noted increase of emigration.** 


Extracts from a letter written in London on June 4, 1840, give 
the viewpoint of one of the Englishmen who had suffered from 
the machinations of Woodward: 


As my name and concerns have been so unexpectedly brought 
before you and your Country, from the circumstances of my hav- 
ing been induced by Judge Woodward to purchase a small tithe of 
what he called “his vast domain of Colorado lands,’ and as a 
trivial act of justice has been awarded me by the Texian Con- 
gress—I deem it due to myself to offer to you a few remarks 
on the subtle, tangled web of falsehood and misrepresentation, 
embodied in Mr. Woodward’s letter to your Excellency of the 
3d. of February; Altho’ in so doing I am using a freedom with 
you, and magnifying a matter trivial in itself. I was overper- 
suaded by Mr. Woodward to buy this scrip from him on his 
strong assurance verbally and by letter that it had no connec- 
tion or relation whatever with the New York or other Land Com- 
panies, but was totally distinct from them and “based upon rights 
that could never be called in question.” From the man’s man- 
ner, legal requirements, and the great essential services he de- 
clared he had rendered Texas with the Cabinet at Washington 
U. S. and elsewhere I gave full credence to his assertions, and 
was further confirmed in my belief by his soon after visiting us 
here under the character of Texian Consul, with the view to the 
sale of or to hipothecate on loan similar and other Texan Scrip “of 
undoubted and acknowledged titles” as he termed them “confirmed 
by him by the Texian Government” to about 4 millions of acres 


ss3Hunt to Lamar, January 4, 1840, Lamar Papers, 111, 299. 
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of Texian lands—for which sale or loan, as a further inducement 
he pledged himself to the subscribers to obtain for them Bank- 
ing Mining and other privileges in Texas in connection with Mr. 
Biddle, Mr. Clay, and the first leading commercial and Political 
men in the U. 8. as according to his representations he was 
dominant in the Councils of Texas and highly popular through- 
out the whole country. This just interest and unbounded power 
he boasted to possess obtained for him introductions to the first 
classes of our City, and he would I verily believe have succeeded 
in raising a large sum of Money had he not overreached himself 
by his selfishness and vanity which excited a doubt in the minds 
of the most experienced. Mr. Wright the great Banker here was 
the first to doubt that “any man could own so much land” and 
suggested the propriety of waiting till his return from Texas 
whither he was going to obtain the Charter, Acts of Congress &c 
from the Texian Government. He expressed himself highly in- 
dignant at the demur and delay in getting the Money and at his 
word and honor being at all questioned— as he had the presump- 
tion to say, that his word in New York was equal to any Bond 
in that City . . . but I never for one moment doubted the 
validity of his Colorado Claims. My only fear was that the time 
for location might expire before I had taken the means to settle 
them . . . As regards his assertion— “Nor have I received 
in any shape one farthing on this transaction or any other from 
Mr. Ikin or any person for him.” This falsehood is only equalled 
by its folly. I can prove Cash paid him at different times and 
the Bill on the late firm of Bond Whitwell and Co. New York 
which was paid Promptly at maturity. The notes I paid him on 
Philadelphia, I have not heard one word about from any party, 
nor did he when in England directly or indirectly allude to 
them. . . . As regards the petty loan he so insidiously in- 
troduced into this affair:—on going down to Washington U. 8. 
with him to see our Minister Mr. Fox (who by the bye would not 
on any account consent to be introduced to him for reasons of which 
I am still ignorant) I borrowed a few hundred dollars from him, 
on our return to New York every cent of this loan with extrava- 
gant interest of the day was returned to him. . . . I see 
from N. Y. papers, he is now laboring hard to traduce and defame 
Texas, forgetting that for the last five years his mouth has been 
filled with her praises. I think his “maine” speculations will by 
and bye give him enough to do without: attempting further frauds 
by making use of the name of Texas.** 


On February 6, 1840, Woodward answered the charges made 


against him and requested the Secretary of State to have his de- 


84Jon Ikin to Lamar, June 4, 1840, Lamar Papers, II, 406-407-408. 
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fense published in the papers in order that he might not “be con- 
demned in his official capacity unheard.”*’ His “official capacity” 
was, however, already ended. The letter which informed him of 
his removal from office bears the same date as his letter of defense 
and bears a close relation. On February 6, 1840, Woodward was 
directed to surrender his consular effects to August W. Radcliff.** 
With the dismissal of Woodward, the office of consul general of the 
Republic of Texas for the Port of New York passed away. 

In accordance with the power vested in him as consul general, 
Woodward had appointed Charles H. Forbes vice-consul when he 
was preparing to leave for a visit to Europe.*’ In his letter of 
recommendation, Woodward said that Forbes was the son of a 
classmate; an exemplary young man, who was entirely capable of 
advancing the interests of Texas. Forbes was a lawyer, and jus- 
tified his frequent requests to the State Department for laws by 
saying that since he was in the legal profession he received many 
requests for information concerning Texas laws.** 

Forbes retained his office of vice-consul as long as Woodward 
was consul general. He was evidently chagrined by the removal 
of his chief from the office, and manifested his displeasure by a 
very stiff, formal letter of resignation. Forbes said that he was 
sending his resignation to the Secretary of State “because there 
was no other office to resign to.” Then he added that he did not 
consider himself superseded by the appointment of a new consul, 
but that his services “seemed superfluous.”*® 

August W. Radcliff was appointed consul for the port of New 
York on February 3, 1840.4° His commission was accompanied 
by instructions to call upon John Woodward for “papers, books, 
and instructions.”*! After taking over the consular effects, Rad- 

85Woodward to Secretary of State, February 6, 1840, Letter Book II, 
311, Archives, State Library. 

86Lipscomb to Woodward, February 6, 1840, Letter Book II, Archives, 
State Library. 

37Woodward to Secretary of State, July 25, 1838, Consular Correspond- 
ence 1836-1838, Archives, State Library. 

35Forbes to Secretary of State, August 2, 1838, Letter Book III, 178, 
Archives, State Library. 

39Forbes to Secretary of State, April 2, Consular Correspondence, Letter 
Book II, 322, Archives, State Library. 

40Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, February 3, 1840, in 
Texas Library and Historical Commission Report, 1909-1910, I, 178. 


4iSecretary of State to Radcliff, February 3, 1840, Letter Book I, 158, 
Archives, State Library. 
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eliff reported to the Secretary of State that he had received only 
“the seal, some old laws, the consular instructions, and some three 
or four papers.’’** 

Very little mention is made of Radcliff. Tod, a naval agent, 
reported favorably on him. It seems that Tod was having great 
difficulty in getting a $1,500 check cashed just as he was pre- 
paring to sail for Europe and Radcliff advanced him $400.** 

All visitors to New York did not receive such a favorable im- 
pression of Radcliff, and complaints began to reach the ears of the 
Secretary of State. One Texan, Morgan Smith, who had met Rad- 
cliff in New York, wrote the Secretary of State on his return that 
Radcliff was “frequently so drunk that he could not discharge” the 
duties of consul. The following day he wrote at greater length 
on the same subject, saying that “the interests of Texas were sutf- 
fering” under Radcliff’s agency, and he felt constrained “to repre- 
sent him as totally incompetent from confirmed habits of dissipa- 
tion to discharge the important duties of that office.”** 

Smith concluded his letter with a warm recommendation of 
John H. Brower for consul at New York. His suggestion seems 
to have borne fruit, for Brower received his appointment a short 
time afterward. The reason given for Radcliff’s dismissal was 
that “there were numerous complaints against him.’* 

With the appointment of John Brower as consul for New York 
the consulate of that port began to assume importance. His nomi- 
nation was by Acting President Burnet; it was confirmed on Jan- 
uary 18, 1841,*° and on January 29 he was directed to take over 
the consular effects from Radcliff.47 This communication did not 
reach Brower until March 27. He then wrote the Secretary of 
State that as soon as his commission and exequatur arrived he 

42Radcliff to Secretary of State, February 5, 1840, Letter Book II, 311, 
Archives, State Library. 

43Report of Secretary of Navy, November, 1840, Document A, 39-45, 
Navy papers, Archives, State Library. 

44Smith to Lamar, November 29, 1840, Letter Book I1, 352, Archives, 
State Library. 

45Waples to Bee, April 2, 1841, Letter Book XXXVIII, 23, Archives, 
State Library. 

46Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, January 18, 1841, in 
Texas Library and Historical Commission Report, 1909-1910, I, 198. Also 
in Letter Book XLI, 193, Archives, State Library. 

47Secretary of State to Brower, January 29, 1841, Letter Book I, 210, 
Archives, State Library. 
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would take charge of the office. On April 20, Brower called on 
Radcliff and received all the “documents and archives pertaining 
to the office, but found no laws.” Consequently, he wrote for them 
at once.*$ 

Brower was a merchant of fine business training, methodical, 
painstaking and careful. According to an opinion expressed by 
a Texas merchant who had been a visitor to New York, Brower’s 
high standing enabled him to assist Texans in forming business 
connections and associations.*® 

Brower enjoyed the confidence of the Texas government and 
was frequently called upon for assistance and for information con- 
cerning the affairs of Texas. He made special efforts to effect the 
ratification of the treaty between the United States and Texas.* 
Anson Jones suggested to Van Zandt that Brower could render 
valuable assistance in securing ratification of the treaty, saying: 


I know of no person, in such an event, more likely to be service- 
able than our present consul for the Port of New York. . . . 
The commercial and general intelligence of Mr. Brower, his high 
standing and respectahility as a merchant, and his intimate ac- 
quaintance with all that concerns our trade with the United States, 
point him out as a most suitable person to act with you in the 
attainment of this important object [ratification of the treaty be 
tween Texas and the United States]. The government of Texas 
has never had an officer who has discharged his duties more ably, 
faithfully, and satisfactorily than Mr. Brower.** 


Only once was there a suggestion of criticism of Brower from 
any source; and in this instance an investigation resulted in com- 
plete vindication. Jones wrote concerning this charge: 


I have instituted careful inquiry in relation to the conduct of 
our Consul at New York, in the affairs complained of by Mr. F. 
Wood and am satisfied that the conduct of that functionary in this 
instance, as in every other connected with the discharge of his offi- 


48Brower to Secretary of State, April 24, 1841, Consular Correspond- 
ence LVII, Office of Secretary of State. 

49Smith to Lamar, November 29, 1840, Letter Book II, Archives, State 
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50Brower to Van Zandt, January 31, 1844, Garrison, Consular Corre- 
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cial duties, was justifiable and proper, and that the charges brought 
against him by Mr. Wood were both unfounded and malicious.** 


Brower kept himself informed on all questions of interest to the 
Texas government by corresponding with, not only the Secretary 
of State, but with the other diplomatic and consular representa- 
tives. Brower of the New York consulate, Bryan of the New 
Orleans consulate, and Ashbel Smith of the legation in London 
and Paris, formed a noteworthy trio in this chain for collecting 
and forwarding information valuable to the Secretary of State. 

Brower was particularly alert in keeping in touch with the move- 
ments of the Mexican navy, and reported every movement made 
by Mexican agents to equip and man vessels in the harbor of 
New York.** 


527 bid. 
538The following extracts from letters indicate the nature of the informa- 
tion Brower was often called upon to give the government: 

Referring to my respects of the 25th Ult. I have now to advise you 
that I yesterday visited several of our shipyards, and found at one of 
them the keels laid for two Brigs, and the frame being raised for one 
of them, which a workman with whom I casually conversed, said were 
intended for the Mexican government; but I could not learn from him 
who the parties are contracting with the builders. You will readily 
perceive that I must prosecute my enquiries upon this subject with 
great caution, being extensively known, so that my curiosity will not 
be identified with my official station. To avoid this, I must endeavor 
to procure some confidential aid to further the inquiry. It seems 
to me to be essential to know for whom these vessels are being built, 
and when and where the builders are to deliver them, for instance the 
contract may be to deliver them in Mexico, in which case they would 
probably clear from here with American papers, and an American 
crew, and be American property until safe arrived at the port of des- 
tination, when the change of property and papers would occur. It 
seems to me this will most likely be the course. 

I would be happy to have such further suggestions from, [you] as you 
may think useful in the matter. I think from mere casual observation, 
the vessels will be about 200 to 250 tons each. [Brower to Bee, Oc- 
tober 2, 1841, Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic 


of Texas, I, 519, in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 1907, II.] 


Yours of the 5th instant just received and its contents, to which I 
hasten to reply, noted. The course pursued by you in reference to 
the Mexican Schrs. Eagle and Liberty seem to me highly proper and 
in addition, it is important you should notify the Collector of the 
Port of New York, and the District Attorney [of] any facts you may 
gain or be in possession of relative to the ownership object ultimate 
destination etc. of these vessels, and particularly of the information 
contained in the letter to you from this Legation on September 22d 
last on the points above referred to, so as to make it appear clearly 
to the Government of the United States and authorities that this is a 
case coming within the provisions of the law of 20 April, 1818, pro- 
hibiting the fitting and arming of vessels in the United States with 
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So far as is known, Brower continued to serve as consul as long 
as Texas maintained her existence as an independent nation. He 
was absent on a business trip to Europe from the latter part of 
November, 1844, until the following March,** but on his return 
he again took up his duties as consul and immediately reported 
this fact to the Secretary of State.” 

William 8. Pierson served as vice-consul for the port of New 
York during the period of Brower’s absence from his office. The 
only mention of Pierson is a repetition of what Brower said of 
him when he reported that he had left the business of the consulate 
in the hands of his friend, William S. Pierson, a counsellor at 
law, and a staunch friend of Texas, in every way worthy of the 
trust reposed in him.°* 


3. The Mobile Consulate 


The Mobile agency was established by an Act of Congress of 


December 10, 1836," but it played, so far as is known, no promi- 
nent part in the affairs of Texas. Congress took notice of its 


intent to employ them in hostilities towards a nation with whom the 
United States is at peace. [N. Amory to Brower, Garrison, Diplo- 
matic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, I, 526, in Am. Hist. 
Assn. Report, 1907, II.] 


You are aware the Mexican war steamers “Guadalupe” and “Monte- 
zuma” are here undergoing repairs. I was told a few days since, by 
a person who saw it that there appeared muck anxiety on the part of 
the officers to hurry forward the work—from which he supposed Dis- 
patches my have been recd., pertaining to the part they may be de- 
signed to take in Santa Anna’s new project for the invasion of Texas. 
If any part, naturally, the object would be to use them for blockading 
the Texian shipping ports, especially that Texas, now, has no naval 
force in commission. It has appeared to me that the Government and 
people of Texas should look to the protection of their sea coast, and 
without any bustle, but as quietly as possible plan some expedition 
by which to board and take those Steamers if they appear off Gal- 
veston. It appears to me an ordinary Steamer, under American colors, 
properly manned with men of right nerve, well equipped, might accom- 
plish the object. Of course it is for you to make any suggestion you 
may please, to the Texian Executive upon the subject.—Brower to Van 
Zandt, July 27, 1844, Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of the Re- 
public of Texas, 1, 299-300, in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 1907, II.] 
54Raymond to Jones, November 27, 1844, Garrison, Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of the Republic of Texas, II, 317, in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 
1908, II. 
55/bid., Raymond to Smith, 367. 
56/bid., Raymond to Jones, November 27, 1844. 
5iGammel, Laws of Texas, I, 70. 
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existence on May 2, 1838, by appointing George Dobson consul.** 
Dobson acknowledged the receipt of his commission on April 10, 
1838, saying that he was highly flattered by the compliment passed 
by the government of Texas, in whose interest “I have always taken 
a lively interest.”*® 

The next consul at Mobile was Walter Smith, whose nomination 
was confirmed on November 20, 1839.°° He had already been 
serving in an official capacity for several months, having been ap- 
pointed by Lamar during the recess of Congress.*' He seems to 
have been very careful to keep in close communication with the 
government. He acknowledged the receipt of his commission on 
April 10, 1839,°* and the receipt of his exequatur on April 18. 
On June 12 he sent in his first quarterly report.°* Smith con- 
tinued his services as consul until 1843, at which time he re- 
signed.** On retiring, he reeommended Thomas J. Fettyplace as 
his successor. 

The application by Smith for an exequatur led to a change in 
the method of obtaining this document. It seems that Smith ap- 
plied directly to the Secretary of State, instead of by the custom- 
ary channel through the office of the minister of Texas to the 
United States. The Secretary set the minister right on this point; 
whereupon the minister recommended to the Texas Secretary of 
State the adoption of the method in general usage in order “to 
avoid the recurrence of any further irregularity similar to the one 
which has occasioned this correspondence, which, as is obvious, it 
would be very desirable to avoid.’’* 

Thomas J. Fettyplace was appointed consul for Mobile on De- 

58Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, May 2, 1838, in Texas 
Library and Historical Commission Report, 1909-1910, I, 108. 

59Dobson to Secretary of State, April 10, 1838, Letter Book XLI, 141. 
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cember 22, 1843.°° He was still serving in the latter part of 1844, 
when he appointed a vice-consul “for a few days.”** This vice- 
consul was probably his brother, Henry K. Fettyplace, who wrote 


for the appointment on June 25, 1844.°° 


4. The Baltimore Consulate 


The Baltimore consulate was established with the appointment 
of Henry H. Williams as consul on May 2, 1838. The appointee 
did not accept the post until July because of the fact that he was 
out of the city.°* He probably served until the annexation of 
Texas, as there is mention of H. H. Williams, “our consul,” in 
the diplomatic correspondence as late as March 31, 1845.7° Wil- 
liams, being a master shipbuilder, gave Tod, the naval agent of the 
tepublic of Texas, valuable assistance in getting his requisitions 
filled promptly. Tod warmly praised Williams for his co-opera- 
tion in these matters.*! Concerning his ability as a shipbuilder, 
the Secretary of State said: “We will have the friendly aid of Mr. 
Henry H. Williams of Baltimore, whose skill and experience in 


nautical matters are unsurpassed.””*? 


5. The Natchitoches Consulate 


The consulate at Natchitoches, La., was established in May, 
1838, by the appointment of John F. Cortes as consul,"* but it is 
not clear when he entered upon his duties. His commission, to- 
gether with his instructions, were sent to him on May 20, 1838, 
but on September 20, 1838, the Secretary of State wrote to ascer- 
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tain if he had accepted the appointment.** On April 25, 1842, 
Cortes filed his resignation after “several years” of service and 
recommended Thomas H. Airey*® as his successor. Airey’s com- 
mission was forwarded to him on June 30, 1842,7° and his ap- 
pointment was confirmed by the Senate December 12, 1842,"* but 
no further mention has been found of him or of his services as 
consul, 
6. The Philadelphia Consulate 


The Philadelphia consulate, also, was established on May 2, 


1838, by the appointment of John L. Hodge as consul.** He did 
not reply to his notice of appointment. Cyrus Joy was the suc- 
cessful candidate out of several applicants for the place receiving 
his appointment from Lamar on June 25, 1842. He began his 
official duties on receipt of his exequatur, October 29.*° 

Concerning Joy and his work, a visitor from Texas to Phila- 
delphia wrote: “Mr. Joy, the Consul, is a graduate, a scholar and 
a gentleman, and is a good consul.”*® Joy’s was a recess appoint- 
ment, and his name was submitted to the Senate for confirmation 
on November 18, 1838. On January 13, 1840, he was rejected.** 
However, the Senate took no action on the name of a Mr. Graham, 
who came well recommended, and the only notice Joy received of 
his rejection was through the press.‘? He continued in his official 
capacity until the following year,** and he, himself, recommended 
as his successor Francis Gurney Smith, who received the appoint- 
ment, January 18, 1841.** 

74Secretary of State to Cortes, September 20, 1838, Letter Book I, 154, 
Archives, State Library. 

75Cortes to Secretary of State, April 25, 1842, Consular Correspondence, 
1888-1844, Archives, State Library. 

76Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, December 14, 1842, in 
Texas Library and Historical Commission Report, 1909-1910, I, 233. 

77Reily to Jones, June 11, 1842, Garrison, Texvas Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence of the Republic of Texas, I, 568, in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 1907, IT. 

78Amory to Joy, Letter Book I, 105, Archives, State Library. 

79Joy to Secretary of State, November 29, 1842, Letter Book IJ, Archives, 
State Library. 

s0Thompson to Lamar, September 5, 1839, Lamar Papers, III, 102. 

81Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, January 18, 1840, in 
Texas Library and Historical Commission Report, 1909-1910, I, 172. 

82Joy to Lamar, May 1, 1840, Lamar Papers, V, 425. 

88Raguet to Lamar, November 24, 1840, Lamar Papers, V. 452. 

84Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, January 18, 1841, in 
Texas Library and Historical Commission Report, 1909-1910, 1, 193. 
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Smith was a “gentleman of the highest character for respecta- 
bility and integrity, of substantial credit as a merchant, . . 
whose appointment would be very acceptable to all who carry on 
trade with Texas.”’*® 


7. The Charleston Consulate 


The other consulate which was established by Act of Congress 
on May 2, 1838, was that of Charleston. James D. Hamilton, son 
and business associate of James Hamilton, was appointed the first 
consul for Charleston,*® but his services were cut short by his 
death from yellow fever in October, 1838, at the age of twenty- 
four years.*? 

James D. Hamilton, deceased, was succeeded as consul by his 
brother, Thomas Lynch Hamilton, who had assisted his** father 
on various missions in the interest of Texas.*® Whether the con- 
sulate continued until Texas entered the Union cannot be deter- 
mined, as there is no further mention of it in the Consular Corre- 


spondence. 
8. The Vicksburg Consulate 


It is possible that a consul was appointed for Vicksburg in 1839, 
as Lamar promised the post to S. W. Rudder.® 


9. The Key West Consulate 


The Key West consulate had for its first and only consul, so far 
as the records show, Joseph P. Brown, whose appointment was 
made February 11, 1839, by Lamar, and confirmed when Congress 
met, November 20, 1839.*! 


s5Raguet to Lamar, November 24, 1840, Lamar Papers, V, 452. 

86Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, May 2, 1838, in Texas 
Library and Historical Commission Report, 1909-1910, I, 108. 

87J. Hamilton to Lamar, November 31, 1838, Lamar Papers, III, 274. 

8sHamilton to Secretary of State, January 21, 1839, Consular Corre 
spondence, 1838-1844, Archives, State Library; Morning Star, July 11, 
1839. 

89Hamilton to Lamar, May 29, 1839, Lamar Papers, III, 1. 

*0Hunt to Lamar, June 5, 1839, Lamar Papers, III, 13. 

*1Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, November 20, 1839, in 
Texas Library and Historical Commission Report, 1909-1910, I, 139. 
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10. The Boston Consulate 


The Boston consulate was established in 1839 with the appoint- 
ment of Thomas A. Dexter as consul on June 23, during the recess 
of Congress. His commission, bond and consular instructions 
were forwarded to him by Amory, who volunteered to secure Texas 
bondsmen for him.** 

The next consul for Boston was Nathaniel Amory, who had been 
in the service of the government since 1838. He was chief clerk 
in the Department of State, 1838-1839; secretary of the Texas 
legation at Washington, 1839-1842; acting charge d’affaires at 
Washington, January to March, 1842.°* On December 14, 1842, 
he was made consul of Boston.** 


11. The Natchez Consulate 


The year 1844 showed little activity in the extension of the con- 
sular service. It is possible that Lyman Potter was appointed 
consul for Natchez. He reminded Lamar of the promise of such 
an appointment, if one was to be made, and presented a petition 
from the Natchez Bar, setting forth the advantages to be derived 
from having a consul at that place.** 


12. The Cincinnati Consulate 


An effort was made in 1840 to establish a consulate in Cincin- 
nati, but it was attended with some difficulty. The nomination 
of R. Wallace Burnet by Lamar was confirmed by the Senate, 
February 3, 1840,°° but after serious reflection he declined the 
appointment because of the condition of his affairs.° 

At the next session of Congress on January 12, 1841, Benjamin 


92Amory to Secretary of State, July 23, 1839, Letter Book, I, 115, 
Archives, State Library. 

*8Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, II, 438, 
in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 1908, II. 

94Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, December 14, 1842, in 
Texas Library and Historical Association Report, 1908, II. 

Potter to Lamar, July 7, 1840, Letter Book II, 320, Archives, State 
Library. 

86Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, February 3, 1840, in 
Texas Library and Historical Commission Report, 1909-1910, I, 178. 

s7Burnet to Secretary of State, May 26, 1840, Consular Correspondence, 
1838-1844, Letter Book, I, 320, Archives, State Library. 
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Drake was appointed consul for Cincinnati.°* Drake was forced 
to decline the appointment on account of illness.°* Before it was 
known that Drake had not accepted the office, steps had been taken 
to secure his exequatur, which the Secretary of State refused, 
saying the President of the United States considered a consul at 
that place unnecessary. In the meantime, Lamar had given a 
recess appointment to Alexander H. McGuffy on April 24, 1841, 
in response to a letter from a citizen of Cincinnati showing the 
necessity for a consul. McGuffy was “an honest man, a good law- 
yer, and understands the Spanish language.” On November 20, 
1841, the appointment was confirmed by the Senate.*°° His letter 
of acceptance and bond were sent to the Secretary of State on Sep- 
tember 14, 1841, and he was still serving on March 3, 1843, when 
he acknowledged to the Secretary of State the receipt of laws.?” 
Neither McGuffy nor the Cincinnati consulate are mentioned again 
after that date. 
13. The Detroit Consulate 


An effort to establish a consulate at Detroit was made at the 
same time the Cincinnati consulate was established; and the exe- 
quaturs for the consuls at both places were denied in the same 
letter and for the same reason—that they were considered unneces- 
sary by the President.1°? Whether the action was reconsidered, 
as in the case of Cincinnati, is uncertain. The consul for Detroit, 
Calvin C. Jackson, was appointed January 18, 1841.7° 

On January 29, 1841, Jackson accepted the appointment,'** but 
whether he was permitted to continue as consul after the denial 
of his exequatur is unknown. 


*8Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, January 12, 1841, in 
Texas Library and Historical Commission Report, 1909-1910, p. 192. 

*9Drake to Secretary of State, March 24, 1841, Consular Correspondence, 
1888-1844, Archives, State Library. 

100Bee to Roberts, July 13, 1841, Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the Republic of Texas, 1, 503-504, in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 1907, II. 

101McGuffy to Secretary of State, March 3, 1843, Consular Correspond- 
ence, 1838-1844, Archives, State Library. 

102Webster to Amory, April 15, 1841, Garrison, Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence of the Republic of Texas, 1, 488, in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 1907, II. 
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14. The Bangor Consulate 


The next consulate to be established was at Bangor, Maine. 
The first consul, Moses Patton, was colonel in the Texan army and 
was one of the guards detailed to accompany Santa Anna to Wash- 
ington.’ Patton received his appointment as consul January 
18, 1841,1°° and his exequatur was granted April 15, 1841.*°" No 
further mention of Patton or of the consulate appears. 


15. The Norfolk Consulate 


The consular service of the Republic of Texas was next extended 
to Norfolk, Va., by the appointment of Samuel G. Taylor by 
Lamar, August 23, 1841, during the recess of Congress.*°* The 
Senate confirmed Taylor’s nomination as consul on November 20, 
1841.1°° Nothing seems to be recorded of him or his work except 
that he was notified of his appointment on August 25, 1841.7?” 


16. The St. Louis Consulate 


The following year, 1842, marked the end of the extension of 
the consular service in the United States, with the establishment 
of consuls at Richmond and St. Louis. Edward Hutawa was ap- 
pointed consul for St. Louis, January 18, 1842.1" 


17. The Richmond Consulate 


William B. Hamilton received his appointment as consul for 
Richmond on December 14, 1842.17" His commission and exe- 


105Wharton to Austin, January 15, 1837, Garrison, Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of the Republic of Texas, 1, 1777, in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 1908. 
II. Patton’s Christian name is not given, but the index indicates that 
Moses Patton, Colonel Patten and Major Patton are one and the same 
person. 
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quatur were dispatched to him with a letter of instructions in rela- 
tion to his duties by Van Zandt, the secretary of the Texas lega- 
tion at Washington, who said he sent no printed copy of instruc- 
tions as directed and no laws because he had none. Then he added 
the oft-voiced complaint, which, after this time, seems never to 
have been used again: “Permit me to call your attention to the 
necessity of supplying this legation with a sufficient number of 
Consular Instructions so that I may be able to furnish those con- 
suls who have not yet obtained the same; and at least one full copy 
of the statutes. I was applied to a few days since by the Minister 
of the Netherlands for a copy of our Laws for his perusal and to 
my great mortification was compelled to make known to him the 
inability of this Legation to comply with his request.”*** 


113Van Zandt to Terrell, December 23, 1842, Garrison, Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of the Republic of Texas, I, 630, in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 
1907, II. 
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DIARY OF ADOLPHUS STERNE 
EDITED BY HARRIET SMITHER, ARCHIVIST, TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
XIV 


Monday the 14th Cleared up warm, send off western & Eastern 
mails, Probate Court to day, the Case respecting the Estate of 
Wm Cabble was not decided, the two negroes therefore remain in 
my possession till the next regular session of the Probate Court— 
gel Rusk arrived, confirms the news of Col Potter having been 
killed, Wm Scurry is gone to Clarksville & will not be back in 5 
weeks— we have not any further news from the west up to this 
time 84 P. M. 

Tuesday the 15th very cold nearly frost last night, very fine 
weather to day, worked in the garden some time, went up Town 
no more news from the west, then what we had before, hope it 
all may be a false alarm— Judge Davis of San Augustin County 
arrived 

Wednesday the 16th a little frost last night, did not as much 
damage to vegetation as I anticipated, wind changed to S. E. this 
afternoon— was not much in Town to day, nothing further new 
from the west, Mr. Joost the former Clerk of Charles chevallier 
received an assortment of Materials and Tools for Shoe making 
visited him and his workshop— it looks something like the work- 
shop of an old country artiste good luck to him— 

Thursday the 17th warn weather in the morning, rain and a 
strong 8S. E. wind towards sundown— Saint Patrick’s day— mail 
from East no news. A Mr Lewis from Alabamo who passed 
trough here for the west sometime ago with 60 Slaves— returned 
to day wanting to hire the most of them till October next & culti- 
vate a small farm, provided he can get Provisions eta— Land 
and inclosed Plantations plenty but no provisions— times have 
never been so hard in ‘Texas, like they are now, I have never known 
the want of two bits untill now.—!!!!! 

Fryday the 18th March 1842 fine weather— vegetation looks 
Splendid aman came from the guadalupe (Mr Strong) reports 
that 800 Mexicans took peaceable possession of Bexar, ‘The ‘Texians 


leaving with all their Arms Cannons ammunition eta— Prisoners 
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let go, on parol not to fight against Mexico—Gel Burleson on the 
10th inst was on his way from Austin towards Bexar (24 miles 
from Austin) with 600 men and receiving reinforcements Hourly, 
Gel Houston has issued a proclamation that every man in the 
Republic be ready at a minutes notice to march with arms, 48 
rounds of Carthridges 8 days provisions and an expectation to 
serve 3 months— this is the report of Mr. Strong, how true it is; 
we will certainly know very shortly— 

Saturday March 19 very fair & warm weather, finished planting 
corn to day, Mr Blake returned from Montgomery County brought 
intelligence, (& an Extra of Austin city gazette of the 7th 
inst) that the Mexicans have taken San Antonio & Goliad, that 
3000 men (Texians) are now in the field 1200 were at Seguin 
(between Bexar & Austin) under Col Moore Gel Burleson with 
350 was to join them on the 10th inst, and leave the Capital pro- 
tected— Col Jacob Snively wrote to the same effect to Raguet 
Rusk, Muse & Starr, Austin seems to be in danger of being at- 
tackted by the Mexicans, or Indians— Splendid Capital there has 
as yet no stirr taken place here nor East of this, but every body 
is on the qui vive— 

Sunday the 20th weather very fine— send off northern mail— 
News was received to day that Col John. G. Berry the Collector 
of impost dues was Killed in Shelby County, hope—it is not so— 
J. F. Cortez of Natchitochez Killed a Lawyer named Giles it is 
said— for diving too deep into Family secrets— well I can form 
no Opinion on the Subject as I am ignorant of facts— D. S. Kauf- 
man arrived late this Evening, he reports that the Mexicans have 
evacuated San Antonio and that— that devoted City is again in 
possession of the Texians, he gave not any particulars, but vouches 
for the truth of the fact, the original Letter directed by the Col 
Commanding the Washington Militia to the Post M. at Inde- 
pendence I have read, which confirms the news—Hurrah 

Monday March the 21st 1842 Splendid weather— send off 
Western & Hastern mails— Judge Ochiltree, Gel Henderson & a 
Mr Allen from San Augustin arrived ready to go to the army 
they are rather doubtful wether to go on, or not,— they contra- 
dict the report of Col Berry’s death— very good— the war party 
from San Augustin have returned home till further Orders— to 
day we are without Sugar, flour and nearly out of Coffee, and no 
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monay to purchase those articles of Luxury, but having had them 
ever since I have been in Texas and since I have had a family, they 
have become rather necessaries, then Luxuries of life — if I had 
the monay I expended in 1835 to recruit troops in New Orleans 
to bring me and my Family to the glorious State of Liberty? in 
which we now are, I would at least keep a little to purchase the 
necessaries of life with I am not friendly to a change at present, 
and would sacrifice my life in sustaining the government which 
I assisted in rearing, but knowing what I know if the same thing 
had to be gone over again god knows I would not spend one cent to 
bring my family to want and to make great men out of Trash 

Tuesday the 22d weather same as yesterday, nothing new to 
morrow a meeting of the Citizens of this County is to take place 
to take into Consideration our affairs as regards the impending 
war with Mexico— eta eta— Mr Nelson went to the Nechaz in 
quest of a Horse to go to the wars— agreed to go with Bondies to 
the Angelina to morrow—. 

Wednesday the 23d fine weather a meeting was held at the 
Court House in Consequence of the Mexican invasion; Judge Hart 
chairman Judge Taylor Secretary, general Rusk addressed the 
meeting merely to state the object, when a Committee of 5 was 
appointed to draft resolutions expressive of the feelings of the 
People of this County in regard to the present Crisis, said Com- 
mittee to report on Saturday next, when a general meeting of the 
People of this County is expected— After dinner left for Mr 
Eills’s on the Loco met an Express on the Road, bringing dis- 
patches from the Secretary of war, and Proclamations of the Presi- 
dent, went as far as Mr Hills plantation left Mr Bondies there and 
returned to Town;—- learned that the Mexicans have left the 
City of Bexar after a general Pillage, took with them every thing 
that was portable— General Burleson with upwards of 400 men 
was in pursuit, and within 40 miles of them the last news from 
him, nothing particular from the war Department, exept to have 
the militia divided into three classes, and have all ready to march 
at a moments warning 

Thursday the 24th March weather extreemly fine— this after- 
noon the Eastern mail arrived brought nothing new by private 
Conveyance we have positive news that one half of the Banks— 
the Mechanics & Traders Exchange Atchafalaya, Bank of New 
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Orleans, Citizens, and some more are broke besides half the mer- 
chants in New Orleans a gentleman who presented me a Letter 
of introduction (Count de Narbonne) from Genl Houston arrived 
in the Evening he bears with him a Commission from the Presi- 
dent to treat with all the Indians on our Northern & North- 
western frontier,*® he is a very intelligent man, but I would preferr 
any other mission to his— 

Fryday the 25 beutifull weather the Count left this afternoon 
for Lewis Sanchez’s sold him my Patent bridge gun, out of accom- 
odation (he having lost his) gave me a draft for the amount on 
McKinney & Williams galvezton— I do not know what to think 
taken alltogether, in regard to this Count— he certainly has a 
Commission from the President, and his Letter of introduction 
from the President to myself is genuine— but the rest is rather 
a mixed up concern the Count having Contradicted himself in a 
great many instan[c]es— if he can do us any good at all— he 
can do us much good; and again if he is the man he represents 
himself to be, he has it in his power to do us much harm, Houston 
is very easy to be gulled by any one who will undertake it— any 
man who is vain, and loves flattery is easy to be made a dupe of— 
for a specimen I would refer to Santa Ana, who did gull Houston 
abominaly 

Saturday the 26l1h March very fine weather, had a refreshing 
shower in the Evening, a meeting at the Court House took place 

39Count de Narbonne seems to have first appeared in Texas in com- 
pany with a group of French immigrants in February, 1842. Smith to 
Houston, February 20, 1842. These Frenchmen were favorably received 
and gained the entire confidence of Houston and other officials of the 
Republic. “Smith’s Journal,” February 24, 1842. However, Narbonne 
soon appeared in his true character and was compelled to flee from Hous- 
ton to avoid punishment for swindling. Smith to Rate, November 3, 
1843. He later appeared in Europe and as Monsieur Violet furnished 
the material for Marryat’s book, Travels and Romantic Adventures of 
Monsieur Violet (London, 1843). Narbonne was a fellow traveler from 
New York to England with Thomas Falconer, an English man of letters 
connected with the London press, who had travelled extensively in Can- 
ada, the United States, Texas, and Mexico, and was with the Santa Fé 
Expedition. Falconer told Ashbel Smith, Texan Chargé d’Affaires to 
London and Paris, that he gave Narbonne a copy of his Hapedition to 
Santa Fé, of Kendall’s narrative and other printed documents about 
Texas and Mexico. These materials furnished the facts contained in 
Marryat’s book. Smith to Rate, November 6, 1843, Smith to Walsh, 
n. d. Narbonne seems to have imposed grossly on other respectable gen- 
tlemen in England. Smith to Miller, November 21, 1843. All docu- 
ments in the “Ashbel Smith Papers,” University of Texas Archives. 
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to day, a great many persons present, general Rusk addressed the 
meeting in a very Eloquent Manner, a set of Resolutions drafted 
by Gel R. were adopted— Mail from Red River arrived, no 
news from west, brought nothing from Austin, and the news from 
Houston we have had in advance of the mail— red a Letter from 
my Sister Nancy, which gratified me very much & wrote her an 
answer of 4 pages— 

Sunday the 27th weather as usual fine— send off Red River 
mail, wrote to Wm Nixon of New Orleans inclosing one to Nancy 
which I wrote yesterday, wrote to C. H. Gibson Natchitochez— 
we received news of a large meeting whitch was held in New 
Orleans & Natchitochez by Col Thorn, all are in the very humor 
of fighting Mexico—$500. has been subscribed towards ammuni- 
tion eta for Texas, in Natchitochez, wrote to McKinney williams & 
Co Galvezton, inclosed a draft of $15.00 drawn in my favor by the 
Count Leontio de Narbonne being for a gun [ let him have 

Monday the 28th weather as yesterday, Judge Mason one of the 
Contractors of mail rout No 3 made an arrangement for George 
Clevenger to carry said mail from and after the 1st April next 
and to receive all the pay pr quarter for which said route was 
contracted gave bond & security & will carry the mail next trip— 
Send off Eastern mail, wrote to C. H. Gibson Natchitochez, to 
McKinney williams & Co— send a communication to Canfield the 
Editor of the Red Lander— respecting the Count De Narbonne— 
Probate Court to day a Stormy day for the Probate Judge as 
respects the state of Wm Cabble, and the two negroes I have in 
my Possession, much talking on the Subject, the Judge will give 
his decision on to morrow at 9 oclock 

Tuesday the 29th weather same. rain wanted very much— 
the Probate Court met and gave the administration of Cabb[]]es 
Estate to J. M. Watkins, Scott appealed & I went his Security, the 
two negroes remaining in my possession till the decision of the 
District Court gave Power of attorney to L. A. Gilbert to take 
charge of the effects of Wm Cable, revoket the Power of attorney 
I had given to B. Reed for that purpose 

Wednesday the 30th March 1842 Cloudy but no rain, which is 
very much wanting. Mail from the East but not a Single Letter 
nor any news times most abominably dull, if it was not for my 
o[r]chard and garden I would be hippoed to death— last day of 
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the quarter of the Post office establishment, the Specie Sistem takes 
place to morrow the Ist of April nous verrons— 

Fryday the 1st April 1842 cold dry weather, rain very much 
wanted no news from the west— nothing stirring except April fools 

Saturday April 2d a fine day, had a very fine Rain in the 
afternoon, which we wanted realy very much— the Red River 
Mail arrived no news— Davison has changed his Stand— good— 
the mail Boy no[w] comes in on Sunday and leaves same day— 
western mail came & brought no news further then we know, 
Charles Chevallier arrived from Houston have not had much con- 
versation with him, brings Houstons Letter to Santana and such a 
Scouring the Dictator gets from Gel H. is a perfect Caution— 
Major Burton & W. A. Ferriss in Town. 

Sunday the 3d rain last night, looks like we would have some 
more, made out my quarterly returns of the Post office for the 
1st quarter of this year & wrote to the Post Master Gel about the 
Situation of the mail routes a. s. f. generally 

Monday the 4th weather Cloudy and very warm—Mr Generiss 
from San Antonio arrived, reports that the Mexican Troops took 
nothing away from that place on their retreat but that the Citizens 
of Bexar who had joined and went away with the Mexicans robbed 
and plundered the Houses of those Texians who had abandoned 
them—that only 200 men are now in Bexar, and an equal number 
in goliad, and that two Speis had been Schott by Clark Owen at 
goliad, Mrs Sims widow of Tom Sims in Town to day at my 
house, Major Burton dined with us gleaned much information 
from him about our future prospects—that is to say so far as our 
President is concerned— the wife of Ned Tolliver (Taliafero) 
arrived in the U. S. came in Doctor Jousts’s Carriage, Send off 
Eastern & western mail, wrote to the Editor of the Red Lander 
about matters & things in general, send off my quarterly returns 
to the General Post Office gave One of my Horses— the Sorrell I 
got from J. M. Watkins Esqr to Mathew Arnold, to plough, to 
keep the Horse in good Order and deliver him to me fat— between 
the 1st and 15th October next, he being answerable for the Horse— 
besides which he is to let me have a good milch Cow to milk this 
season untill fall, he (arnold) being responsible to me for any 
accident which may befall the Horse— witnesses James R. Arnold, 
Ed Sims, John G. Green & others— 
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Tuesday the 5th April 1842 my forty first birth day a fine 
morning a sligh[t] Shower about 11 a. m. fine weather afternoon 
Mr Generiss dined with us— Doctor Jous[t] a resident at Natchi- 
tochez formerly of Texas who brought Mrs. Taliafero out in his 
Carriage Stopped here this morning to take a Letter from me, and 
a Message from Mrs Sterne to Madame Placide Bossier the Foster 
Mother of my wife, worket in the garden the best part of the day 
41 YEARS OLD! Ow! DEAR! !— 

Wednesday the 6th warm & Cloudy, Gould, Beckton & van- 
bibber arrive from San Augustin, Mr & Mrs Berry, and many 
other Persons came in from the Country to Judge Harts wedding— 
which took place at Col Thorn’s this Evening— married Mrs 
Davenport, a very sp{l|endid party, danced, during a tremendous 
ain till very late. 

Thursday the 7th Still Clowdy weather but no rain— every- 
thing perfectly Calm— the gentlemen who are going to join the 
Army left here to day— H. H. Edwards— Rinaldo Hotchkiss— 
G. Bondis James Carter, James H. Dursts Nei Taliafero Pen 
Luckett & others, Eastern mail arrived, no news— 

Fryday the Sth weather fair, cool morning, had a drop in at 
the House of Col Jennings in the Evening, came Home at 12 
oclock 

Saturday the 9th very fine weather, at daylight this morning 
went with R. Parmalee & Edwin Sims below the junctions of the 
Alazane & Moral a fishing (12 miles) Caught some Fish, our 
Horses got away, did not get them again till nearly dark, had to 
camp in the Swamp and was nearly eat up with Black Gnats & 
musquitoes, never passed a more wretched night— so much for 
pleasure— 

Sunday April the 10th 1842 Beutifull weather arrived home 
from the Fishing Scrape at 10 A. M. Mail arrived last night from 
west, without the least news, mail beyond Cincinnatti failed, and 
no mail from Austin 

Monday the 11 fine weather— Board of Commissioners on 
Roads & Revenues met to day, was elected together with Bennett 
Blake associate Justice of the County Court to serve untill the 1st 
of January next— County Court met did not do much Business— 
gave my note to A. A. Nelson for $53.55 paid 18 October 1842 
in Settlement and settled with him till the 14 inst took up my 
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note given 19 october 1842 for Locating and surveying Mrs 
Sterne and Mrs Taylor’s League & Labor of Land, for $200.00 
also a note given to Nelson for $95.00 in Texas Monay, re- 
ceived a quarter of Beef from Joseph Polvador in payment of all 
he owes me up to this day, Mrs Jno Durst dined with us, worked 
in the garden in the afternoon, and feel a little fatigued— 

Tuesday the 12th weather in Statu quo— no news, no body 
in Town every body at work on their Farms, hard at work in my 
gardens for 4 hours to day not that I am so very industrious but 
every body else is at work and I can do no less than follow Suit. 
Arneux Lauve a creole of Louisiana an old acquaintance of mine 
was here, and dined with us to day— Mr Nelson gone west on his 
own Business 

Wednesday the 13th rain last night, did not stop till 12 oclock 
to day, took advantage of the rainy time and made a Pigeon house, 
went up Town, but all was dreary, stale, and unprofitable— 

Thursday the 14th very cold this morning,— too wet to 
plough— planted Sweet Potatoe slips, worked in the garden, in- 


terpreted between General Rusk & Jose Ma Mora respecting a 
Suit Mora is about to institute against J. J. Simpson & Wm 
Simpson. Gel Rusk promised me half of the fee if he gains the 
suit— which is one fourth of the Land, Judge Hart in Town, 
much pleased with his new wife God knows I hope he may allways 
be pleased— Col Frost Thorn has gone to Natchitochez. no mail 


to day from the East something the Matter 

Fryday the 14th fine weather in the morning, rain in the 
“vening received a private mail from Houston, the Contractors 
have given up the chase, no monay to pay them— mail from 
EKast— no news— _ reced two Letters, one from Canfield, and 
one from A. A. George Sheriff of Shelby County, acknowledgeing 
receipt of my letter Sending receipts eta Mr Lauve supped here 
to night, going away to morrow. rains at 8 P. m. 

Saturday the 16th April 1842 Rain Cold, and Rains Cleared 
off this morning at 11 A. M. Mr Lauve left, wrote by him to my 
Sister Nancy, and my Daughter Kugenia wrote to Madame Placide 
Bossier who is now in New Orleans western mail arrived but 
brought no news whatever, gave Doctor James Hl. Starr two notes 
one on KRtadford Berry & one on Solomon Wolfe for 50 Barrills 


Corn payable in October next for ‘Ten Barrills Corn which | 
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received to day—hurrah for Texas Lodge met in the Evening 
gave the 2d d. to Jno F. Graham— mail arrived from west noth- 


ing new as usual 

Sunday the 17th rain & cloudy— alternatively, from day light 
till now 12 noon— it is as cold as if we were in the month of 
December!— winter Coats & gloves are in requisition, the Red 
River Mail arrived brought no news (of course) send it off as 
dry asit came 1 P. M.a drisly rain, dont know how it [is] going 
to end. if it clears up & have a frost tonight— it will nearly 
ruin the County 

Monday the 18th Cold a fire in the Chimney most desirable, it is 
said that there was frost last night and injured the Cotton, but 
not to any extend, Sun made its beutifull appearance at 9 a. m. 
but still it is cold, send off western & Eastern mails wrote to Red 
Lander, the Board of Land Commissioners met to day but could 
not agree as to the legal time of meeting so postponed it to meet 
on the 1st Monday of May next, loaned David Rusk $100.00 
Texas Treasury notes 

Tuesday the 19th very fine weather, but a fire in the Chimney, 
is not a disagreeable thing, worked all day in the gardens, nothing 
happened in Town worth noticing— three fourths of the time a 
cannon with grape might be shot trough the Streets, and not hit 
any body, oh! bless us what times— this Evening Mr Clevenger 
brought 10 kegs of Powder and several Kegs of Lead from Natchi- 
tochez, Subscribed by the Citizens of that Town for the use of 
Texas against Mexico— 

Wednesday the 20th very fine weather, aniversary of the meet- 
ing of the Texians under Houston and the Mexicans under Santa 
ana at San Jacinto Town more dull, for every body who had a 
Horse is gone out to Mr John Durst’s to Reinhardt’s wedding, 
would have gone myself but all the Horses I have are ploughing, 
and now a days making Corn comes before going to weddings— 
yet | whish the new pair every suecess and happiness in life 
made a Contract with Mrs L. B. Brown trough 8. M.Orton, to live 
in the House | lately purchased until next January when she is to 
deliver it up to me paying no rent, nor am [ to pay her any thing 
for such improvements she may make. 

Thursday the 21st fine weather, aniversary of the Battle of 


San Jacinto every thing still & dead as a quaker meeting, mail 
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from East the news from the United States sound warlike, if the 
U. S. go to war with England, no doubt Mexico will commence 


with us— 
Fryday the 22d_ weather as usual, nights rather Cold— nothing 
of Consequence transpired— a german— the County Surveyor of 


Bowie County passed trough from Austin, reports that the General 
Land Office has been closed since the 6th March last a great fete is 
to be given by the Germans on Mill Creek on Palm Sunday and 
Succeeding days, to celebrate the aniversary of the formation of 
the Teutonic order of Texas*°— have a great mind to go 

Saturday the 23 April 1842 weather most beutifull, the western 
mail arrived and brought no news nothing from Galvezton or Hous- 
ton, nor from austin— nothing from beyond Crockett General 
Darnell from San Augustin in Town— an Election for Constable 
of this Beat was held and Edwin P. Sims was elected by a ma- 
jority of Sixteen. Judge Hart and his Lady took Dinner with us 
to day 

Sunday the 24th warm weather— Cloudy— Red River mail 
no news— send it off as it came, without news— 

Monday the 25th Cloudy, severe Storm with hail at noon, keeps 
on raining, and is very Cold wind N. w. the Probate Court sat 
to day was a member of the same (intitled to three dollars) 
many persons in Town several important cases disposed of. 

Tuesday the 26th Cold Clear weather, as cold as December— 
wrote a Letter to Messrs Cruger & Moore reminding Mr Cruger 
about a conversation in Austin last winter respecting his sending 
me some volumes of the Laws of Texas to sell, requested him to 
send them by Mr Richards, a nephew of Albert Long, was en- 
gaged to go to Vital Flores’s to marry P. Flores to Miss Merchant 
on the next Thursday—Country Court & Corporation met to day, 
Did every thing in their Power to satisfy Mr John Read. but 
could not do so he has received more for the Building the Court 
House (and it is not finished) than would build a Splendid Brick 
House 

Wednesday the 27th very Cold night & morning a fire is highly 

“This order was founded at Austin, Texas, October, 1841. Its chief 
purpose was to maintain and uphold German manners and customs and 
encourage correspondence between Texas and Germany. Kdérner, Gustav, 


Das Deutsche Element in den Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika, 
1818-1848 (Cincinnati, 1880) 359. 
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necessary in Chimney— a Mr Rose his son & Son in law, were 
brought here to day in the Coustody of the Sheriff of Red River 
County and Several guards to be put in Our Jail to await their 
trial for the killing of Bob Potter late Senator from Red River 
County ;— the Sheriff of this County will not receive them, as the 
jail is too insecure— Bill Scurry send the Horse I let him have 
dead poor I am every day less disapointed in Mr Scurry—!!! 

Thursday the 28th April weather nearly as yesterday. agreable 
to appointment & promise to vital Flores at 2. P. M. left home for 
vital Flores’s for the purpose of Celebrating the rites of Matrimony 
between a Son of Flores & a Miss. Merchant— arrived at J. D. 
Merchants House at 6 P. M. performed the Ceremony in presence 
of a very large assembly of as mixed a concern as very seldom can 
be seen, for the Bride, her Sister and many other Ladies are very 
beutiful women whose beutifull Skin is as white as Snow and also 
there were Mexicans— particularly men, who if their Hair would 
be a little curly would be taken any where for Negroes— however 
their being no accomodation for Ledgings we had to Stand up, sit 
up, or dance all night, I prefered the latter, and realy amused 
myself very much— at day light left and returned home by 10 
A. M. on 

Fryday the 29th weather fine a little Cloudy Slept nearly all 
day went up to the office mail from East had arrived during my 
absence brought nothing at all, at all— 

Saturday the 30th very fine weather, Capt Berryman formerly 
of the United States army Stationed at cantonment Jessup who 
knew my wife when a little girl— arrived here to day, he is going 
to Mrs Nelson’s on the Angelina who is his mother in Law, Captain 
Wheeler arrived, brought me a Letter from Pierre Roblo respecting 
his affairs in this Country, Texas, Anexation, war with England 
and the U. States Mexico invasion, failing of the best Houses in 
New Orleans, resignation as Senator of Henry Clay of Kentucky, 
and an anticipated general hubbub in Embryo; the Order of the 
day Mr Wm Scurry send the Horse I sold him) which he was to 
have paid me this Court $350. in good notes for, (was send back as 
before stated on the 27th seing no one would receive the Horse, 
and I not having any thing to give him to eat, or any way to keep 
him, sold him to Mr Jno. F. Graham for $200. 100 in groceries 
as follows— 300 lb of Bacon (received)— at 60 dollars— 12 lb 
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Coffee at $3—25 lb Sugar at $5 50 lb Flour at $6.25— due me 
5 galls molasses 40 lb Sugar & 16 lb Coffee also $10 worth of some 
other articles in his Store and $100.00 in good Cash notes or such 
things as we can agree upon which shall be worth the Amount— 
this day our Son Joseph Amador is Ten years old— a Mr Thomasin 
of the large Shoe Establishment of H. R. Lee & Co N. Orleans 
arrived to day in quest of that which he will not get from Roberts 
Allen & Co— monay— 

Sunday May the 1st 1842 Cool weather for the Season— windy 
Northern mail & no news —George wiede arrived, Horatio Nelson 
dito— the latter took supper with us— F. Anthony dined with us 
for the first time since 1837 

Monday the 2d weather moderate, many persons in Town for 
the Court, the judge did not arrive, in Settling up with the officers 
of the Court, there is only $95.05 cents left to the Estate of J. 
Ogilvy out of the proceeds of the Sale of Nat Norriss’s House & 
Lott, Mr Canfield the Editor of the Red Lander in Town— several 
Ladies & gentlemen spend the Evening with us, passed of very 
pleasant 

Tuesday the 3d Cold, very Cold weather, Cloaks, and over- 
coats, fires in the Chimney are all things devoutly to be whished 
for— Judge Ochiltree arrived opened Court at 9. dispatched sev- 
eral Jury Cases. A Business man Board of Land Commissioners 
met to day agreed to take 10 bits per Certificate in par funds— 
had an understanding with Joseph F. Lewis to day about making 
him a Deed to a League of Land as administrator of Ogilvey’s 
Estate he is to pay me $50.00 for Ogilvy— last night my friend 
Taliafero got a most allmighty— flogging —sorry for it but can’t 
help it— he has electioneered much for this event— hope he may 
take a lesson —a food fellow— but too too— too— never mind— 

Wednesday May the 4th very cold morning— no rain, Court in 
session tried several Cases Board of Land Commissioners met, 
busy times 

Thursday the 5th weather same as yesterday— Court in session 
petition to the Judge to adjourn— no go— right— Mr 'Thomasin 
left for New Orleans, wrote by him to my sister Nancy, Eastern 
mail arrived brought a Letter from Thos Ogilvy a Brother of 


James Ogilvy who died at my House in 1840, wrote a long answer 
to it 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 
A Vaquero of the Brush Country, Partly from the Reminiscences 
of John Young. By J. Frank Dobie. Dallas: The South- 
west Press, Pp. XV, 314. Price $3.50. 

This book is a fine example of the work of an undesiccated 
teacher of English, a lover of literature, and a master of no little 
of its craftsmanship, in the field of social and economic history. 
Both subject and method are original. In content the book pre- 
sents an amazingly vivid picture of the cattle industry of the Texas 
coast region west of the Colorado River during the first thirty 
years following the Civil War. The originality of the picture con- 
sists in its localization. There has been no dearth of writing about 
vattle during the past few years. We know the routine of the 
great plains ranch, the round-up, the long drive, the rise and de- 
cline of Kansas cow-towns, the hostility of cow-men to lowly nesters 
and sheep-men, and all the picturesque incidents of Western ranch 
life. We have not had heretofore a study of the industry in the 
very land of its birth. The method of the book is to weave into 
the reminiscences of John Duncan Young a comprehensive study 
of many phases of the cattle business, equally picturesque and 
absorbing, in this restricted area. 

[t is not to be understood, however, that John Young’s expe- 
riences did not range far afield or that his reminiscences are cir- 
eumscribed by narrow geographical limits. As he himself explains: 
“The story will be mostly about my experiences as a vaquero in the 
brush of Southwest Texas, but the trail will stretch to the Platte, 
circle around Dodge City, and prong out across the Plains into 
the Rockies. It will meander all up and down the Nueces, Pecos, 
and Devil’s Rivers. It will often cut the sign of bandidos from 
below the Rio Grande, and it will follow the tracks of cow thieves, 
horse thieves, and Billy the Kid. This trail of mine will lead into 
immense boneyards that marked the drifts and die-ups of the open 
range. It will run into the Big Steal, into mustangs, rattlesnakes, 
barbed wire, and a lot of other things.” 

Of his own part in the making of the book Mr. Dobie writes: 
“T have sought to make a book that should be considerably more 
than the straightaway chronicle of one range man’s experiences, 
though considerably less than a comprehensive history of the range. 
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So, sometimes riding with John Young and sometimes 
picking a course on foot far behind him, I have sought to open a 
sendero, as we say on the border—a clearing—that will allow people 
to behold some of the secrets that the brush has hidden. 

“Frequently I have delayed the vaquero in his ride in order to 

make clear certain extraordinary and now obscure practices of the 
open range before barbed wire revolutionized it—the practices of 
the ‘hide and tallow factories,’ of the ‘Skinning War,’ of cattle in- 
spectors and ‘stock meetings,’ of brand burners and brand buyers, 
and of the manipulators of the ‘Big Steal.’ I have dwelt long on 
the chaos of the open range and the earth-quaking effect of barbed 
wire. 
“Thus the vaquero sometimes rides his way unimpeded, and 
again he pickets his horse and goes to sleep while the reader is 
invited to examine the terrain. . . . Doubtless this attempt to 
blend personal narrative with impersonal explanation, which is, 
however, replete with narrative incident, has resulted in some queer 
proportions. Frankly, the only guide to proportion has been a 
wish to include what is pertinent, interesting, freshly illuminat- 
ing, and authentic—authentic folk-yarns, for example.” 

No one who reads beyond the preface will be long in doubt that 
the author-editor attained his end. The book is “interesting” and 
“illuminating,” and the historical chapters are as authentic as an 
industrious and critical exploration of a wide range of sources can 
make them. From the point of view of factual contribution, the 
most important chapters are, perhaps, those describing the early 
packeries on the Gulf coast, the border raids out of and into Mex- 
ico, the efforts to establish order by extinguishing cattle thieves 
and desperadoes, and the methods of tallying and buying and sell- 
ing cattle by brands. The interest and the value of the book, how- 
ever, lie not in particular chapters or the treatment of specific 
topics, but in the vivid re-creation of the life of an era and a sec- 
tion. Mr. Dobie and his friend, John Young, have made a con- 
tribution to the history of Texas and the literature of the West 
which more pretentious historians will read with gratitude and 
envy. 


EuGENE C. BARKER. 
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Utah and the Nation. By Leland Hargrave Creer. Publications 


N 


of the University of Washington in Social Sciences, volume 7 
(Seattle: The University Press. 1929. Pp. X, 276. Paper 
cover. ) 

Due to the nature of her settlement and to the peculiar institu- 
tions of her people, Utah possesses an eventful history. Her rela- 
tions with the Federal government during the period of 1846-1896 
form a most interesting chapter in the history of the United States. 
A great deal has been written on this subject, but, as Dr. Creer 
points out, much of the literature on the history of Utah is biased 
and untrustworthy. The aim of most writers is to make out a 
case either for or against the Mormons. In the present volume we 
have an honest effort, by a well-trained historian, to study the sub- 
ject without preconceived notions and to present conclusions war- 
ranted by the facts as seen by him. 

This volume is a study of the Federal relations of Utah, 1846- 
1861, a period of stress and storm in the history of that territory. 
It contains twelve chapters dealing with the birth of Mormonism, 
the Mormon migration and settlement of Utah, the struggle for 
government the “Utah War” of 1857, the Mountain Meadows 
Massacre, the Indian question, and the overland mail. 

In his discussion of the rise of Mormonism Dr. Creer states that 
his aim is not to prove the truth or falsity of Mormon beliefs, but 
to present a few of them “as the Mormons themselves interpret 
them.” The author believes that the main cause for the persecu- 
tion of the Mormons was religious prejudice—“the antagonism, dis- 
trust and fear aroused by the Saint’s religious claims and preten- 
sions.” The reviewer agrees with this conclusion. Majority 
groups are always suspicious of newly-arrived minority groups in 
their midst who practice different religions and follow different 
customs. ‘Toleration is a virtue rarely found even among frontier 
communities. But there were also other causes, namely: political 
fear of the increasing Mormon vote and the antipathy of the South- 
erners in Missouri to the New England Mormons inculeated with 
abolition sentiment. Dr. Creer believes that the assassination of 
Joseph Smith gave to the Mormon faith and a great deal of “sta- 
bility and vitality.” 

The author devotes much space to the so-called “Utah War” of 


1857. The whole episode was a great blunder, caused by a mis- 
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understanding on both sides. President Buchanan was led to be- 
lieve that the Mormans were opposed to the Federal government, 
while the Mormons believed that the Federal government aimed at 
their extermination. The Mormons were fighting for the right of 
local self-government. At no time were the Mormons actually 
disloyal. The loyalty of the Mormons was proved by the patriotic 
achievement of the Mormon Battalion in the Mexican War. More- 
over, the fact that the Mormons constantly pleaded for statehood 
and adequate means of communication with the Eastern States 
would indicate that their intentions were to enter into closer rela- 
tions with the rest of the United States. For years Utah pleaded 
for statehood, and from the point of view of population and sta- 
bility she was entitled to this privilege. 

The “war” of 1857 did a great deal to incite the Indians and 
increase the hostility toward the white men, hence it was a con- 
tributory cause to the Mountain Meadows Massacre. The author 
discusses this tragedy at some length, showing that the Mormons 
were unjustly blamed for the crime committed by an individual 
Mormon, John D. Lee, and by hostile Indians. Like many other 
investigators of the Indian question, Dr. Creer believes that the 
Federal government lacked interest and courage in handling this 
problem. 

The chapter dealing with the overland mail is very interesting 
and the least controversial. The study comes to a close with the 
establishment of the overland mail in 1861, for the author believes 
that this ended the period of isolation and the frontier era for the 
Far West. The reviewer is inclined to believe that while the over- 
land mail helped to relieve somewhat the feeling of isolation, it was 
not until the completion, in 1869, of the transcontinental railroad, 
which bound the East and the West with the shining bars of steel, 
that the Pacific Coast became an integral part of the Union and 
only then did the frontier era of the Far West come to an end. 

This is an excellent study based on source material, well anno- 
tated, with excellent bibliographies. This study is a contribution 
not only to the history of Utah, but also to the larger field of Amer- 
ican history, particularly to the history of the West. For while 
Utah was in some respects a unique community, with peculiar prob- 
lems, she was in many other respects a typical frontier country, 
with the usual frontier needs and demands. 

J. ELLison. 
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The management wishes to announce that the back 
volumes of THE QUARTERLY can be purchased and that a 
complete set is now available. The first four volumes have 
been reprinted, and will be sold at the following prices, on the 
installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 


$5.00 per volume unbound; 
$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 
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All the remaining volumes can be had for: 
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$5.00 for the half leather binding, 
through volume XVI. 
The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
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